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Though the Editor has for some time past declined inserting any 
thing in this miscellany on the subject of the present efsay, think- 
ing that the spirit of the times did not any longer require it. Yet 
the respect he owes this very liberal correspendent, who at the 
time of writing it, could not know how much the public opinion 
had here changed of late, as well as the ingenious nature of the 
arguments here adduced, will render any apology, he supposes, un- 
necefsary to his readers for departing a little in this instance from 
the general rule he had adopted. 


Sr. To the Editor of the Beé. 


Ira countryman who has been so long abroad as 
your Arctic correspondent, may be permitted to make 
remarks on the subject of reform, which the news 
papers announce to be again on the carpet, I fhould 
be glad to hazard a few on that great question ; not 
that I think they are worth sending so far, but 
merely to keep up my birth right of instructing our 
tulers in the government of the nation. 
VOL. xvi. FF + 
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*Howéver, that no man may go a step farther 
with me than he chooses, I fhall reverse the ordix 
nary mode of proceeding in these cases, and distinct- 
ly give a decided opinion in the beginning, instead of 
the end of my discourse, by an afsertion equally 
bold end true, that as all writers, whether natives 
or foreigners, who have treated of the Britith con- 
stitution, unanimously agree, that it ts the best ever 
yet devised by human wisdom, a fact which even mo- 
dern ‘innovators acknowledge at the very time they 
modestly propose to better it on theoretic princi- 
ples: ‘1 say admit only the above data, which I be- 
lieve have never yet been disputed, and I will ven- 
ture to afsert, that an attempt to correct what is 
allowed to be the most perfect work of frail and 
fallible, man, will probably be the greatest ex- 
ample of human vanity ever yet given to the asto- 
nifhed world ; and I fhould be sorry to add of human 
_ folly, which laying violent hands on the venerable 
Structure without proof of real not supposed delin. 
quency, will pofsibly make but too applicable. You 
will observe, Sir, that I combat the question of ex- 
pediency, not of right ; and flatter myself, that I have 
a decided majority of at least seven or eight milli- 
ons of Britifh subjects on my side, and can afsure 
you, Mr Editor, that foreigners are in utter astonith- 
ment to hear, that in a country where the meanest 
subject cannot be condemned without gal proof of 
guilt, the object most dear to Britons, their far fa- 
med constitution, to which all nations do homage, 
fhould be threatened with rude theoretic correction, 


without any species of legal proof being given of its 
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faulty or defective operation and influence on the 
happine/s of the people, and without a single indivi- 
dual being to be found in the whole realm, to prove 
at the bar of the house, a real injury received from it, 
except in his brain, heated by the declamations of 
artful men. I can afsure you of another fact, that 
the proposal of new modelling your constitution to 
the new theory of government, is affording a great 
triumph to those who with to justify what has been 
done in France ; and they find the declamations of the 
opposition, excellent weapons to combat their anta- 
gonists, who hold up Great Britain, as the most so- 
lid and wise nation of the modern world, whilst they 
maliciously agreegwith them, that the insulted con- 
stitution, has already united what all nations and all 
ages have been in search of, wi. personal liberty, 
security of property, with unlimited trade, and the 
natural result of these three blefsings, national pro« 
sperity™. 

This being confefsed both at home and abroad, 
you can easily conceive the astonifhment of men who 
sigh for, and languifh after, what the Almighty has 
so liberally granted you, on hearing of a proposal 
to put these greatest of earthly blefsings to the rifk, 


* They afsert, that even the late bankruptcies is the greatest proof 
‘ of it, that could be given in the nature of things, as the cause of them 
was a degree of ¢redit unparalleled in the history of commerce. In 
what nation, do they afk, were there ever heard of hundreds of indi- 
viduals, pafsing their private notes to the amount of many times their 
fortune, on 2 par with gold andsilver, whilst most of the natidnal 
paper on the continent, and that of so many crowned heads, is s@ 
much below par 2 
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by new arrangements, which carry on their very face 
the seeds of much disorder and division of opinion, 
the bane of civil society. They even think that the 
so much desired augmentation of number, if obtained, 
would make the house of commons a mob, which all too 
large societies are, if even composed of philosophers; 
whilst it might destroy that nice and delicate balance 
of the legislature, which is universally regarded a- 
broad, whatever it may be at home, as the real see 
tret discovered by your wise ancestors, for preset. 
ving that liberty which is the admiration and envy 
of the world ; and which permits you to revile either 
the executive government, or the representatives of 
the commons, without fearing, (if you keep within 
the law,) either the resentmentiof power on the one 
‘hand, or the summary punifhment of offended des 
tmocracy on the other; and they challenge your in- 
stigating sophists to name any country, either an. 
cient or modern, which could or can boast of such 
a latitude. - I hall now finifh the remarks of others, 
with a few of my own, drawn from observation in 
a course of years. 

ist, As long as I can recollect any thing, I 
remember reform to have been the weapon wielded 
with more or lefs dexterity by every opposition 
in turn, to puzzle and chicane the ministers of 
the day ; well knowing that if they could, by cla- 
mour and importunity, engage him to lay violent 
hands on what is the deserved idol of the people, he 
would be instantly hurled from his station, and set, 
never. to rise again.ds.a statesman in Great Britain. 
or the real fact is, whatever arts may be.used te 
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disguise the sentiments, and good sense of the nati- 
on ; that nine millions of the ten, adore, and wisely 
judge of their constitution as of their watch, by its 
going, rather than its construction, which they have 
not the mania be pretend to be competent judges 
of ; and indeed I think that if even your political 
philosophers did the same, it would be no great 
slur on their wisdom, whilst they might flatter the 
people whom they court, by repeating to them one 
of their favourite proverbs, that the proof of the 
pudding is the eating of it ; and surely it never was 
more applicable, as it certainly is the operation and 
influence of a constitution, on the liberty, proper- 
ty, and happinefs of a people, that real wise men 
fhould look at, not its construction ; and in my opi- 
nion, fhould cherifh and support a good one, to what- 
ever number of springs, checks, (#c. such a moral 
machine owes its divine qualities ; especially as we 
have a recent example of the extreme difficulty of 
composing one, even by the united efforts of all the 
philosophers of a nation looked upon as the most 
enlightened and civilized of modern times; and 
although they even had to work upon what they 
themselves thought the most clear and simple prin- 
ciples ever a legisature pofsefsed. 

I recollect a remark made by a very abie mecha- 
nic, which I thought at the time a most luminous 
- explanation of what may be the cause of our con- 
stitution answering so well, with all the theoretic 
faults imputed to it. Having demanded a reason, 
wby we sometimes find a low priced watch on the 
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old principle, go as well as one on the newest and 
best, he replied, “ that, Sir, is owing to one error 
counteracting and correcting another, which somes 
times happens from a certain accidental combina. 
tion.” Now Mr Editor, I do not give a farthing, 
if either my watch, which serves me well, or the con. 
$titution under which I enjoy protection, liberty, and 
happinefs, can be demonstrated by your soz disant phi. 
losophers to be the composition of light or darknefs ; 
and if I had my will they fhould not put a finger in- 
to either of them. 

I could still with, if I do not take up too much 
of your volume, to hazard a couple more simple re- 
marks, of a man who has no pretensions to politi- 
eal philosophy, or to tinker ‘the constitution of 
Great Britain. These I mean to make on the only 
plausible reasons for reform that I have met witlt 
in the speeches of the present opposition ; for I have 
forgot the ingenuity of the former, wz. certain old 
decayed boroughs which still po/se/s, and certain 
new manufacturing towns, who still are with 
out, the privilege of choosing members of parlia- 
ment. 

1st, I humbly offer an opinion which I am affraid 
will be looked upon as high treason against modera 
doctrines, that it is by a play ‘on the word repre- 
sentation, and giving it a local application, very 
different from the intention of our ancestors when 
they framed our constitution, that the pafsions and 
interests of men have been stirred up in this contro- 
versy ; for thall I acknowledge that I think from all 
my treading, that they first calculated the number 
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they thought would be the properest to represent 
all the commons of England, and then obliged such 
places to send them up and maintain them, as ap- 
peared at the time most able so todo; a hardthip 
much repined at by the ancient inhabitants of the 
_ appointed spot, who thought it highly unjust to be 
forced to choose and pay members to represent the 
whole commons, without receiving any particular 
and local advantages in return; as they nad. not 
yet discovered the value of a vote, now so well 
known ; which may be one little collateral reason 
for some people withing to get a few more of them. 
Nay, I am disposed to think that the five hundred 
and fifty-eight members when in parliament afsembied, 
still represent the whole island, and the place that 
chooses them not a jot more than any other*, If this 
was not the case in a trading country, where the 
interest and commercial views of the towns, are ag 
various as their situations, we fhould see the cham. 
pion of Bristol pitted in parliament against the 
champion of Liverpool, and the agents of one set of 
manufacturers, waging a war of words with the 
agents of another. 

However, leaving the subject of reprensetation in 
the able hands who make so capital a use of it, to stir 
tp a change in our happy constitution, I hall fi- 


_ * In confirmation of this opinion we have heard of the most popu- 
lar and patriotic members, both in Britain and Ireland, telling their 
constituents on the hustings, that they could not engage to follow 
their instructious, but to act to the best of their judgement for the 
pablic good, as was their real duty, 
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nifh with 2 few words on the subject of the decay. 
ed boroughs. 

Dare I avow it, Mr Editor, that I see nothing 
more natural than that in a free commercial coun. 
try, men fhould of their own accord, make a vir. 
tual and voluntary surrender of their privileges 
iw one place, for something they prefer in another ; 
er in other words, that they fhould relinquih 
their votes in Old Sarum, to gain money in new 
Manchester. But I cannot think equally natural 
the clamour raised against the legislature, for not 
hurrying their privileges after the emigrants ; for 
two very simple reasons. The first is, that it would 
be an act of great’ injustice, to deprive of their 
privileges those who choose to stay where they 
were, preferring birth right to gain, to confer” 
them on those who, being of a different opinion, had 
voluntarily relinquifhed them, and already got the 
equivalent they desired. 

The second reason is, that such a transfer would 
be a fhort sighted act, of little wisdom, was it even 
just. For considering the changes your island is sub- 
ject to*, from the action of the sea, from the cole 
lecting of sand at the mouths of harbours, the course 
afid obstruction of rivers, the discovery of mines, 
the erection of new manfacturies, &c. it is more 
than probable, that if the election of senators was 
to follow the varying sites of trade and manufac. 
tures, the legislature might in time franchise and 


* See Dr Campbell’s Political Survey ot Great Britain for tb 
changes alluded to. ‘ 
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disfranchise every spot in the island; nay such is 
the uncertainty on which this new philosophical 
principle hinges, that a decayed and despoiled bo- 
rough, has only to discover a coal mine in its neigh- 
bourhood, (the gold ore of Britain,) and new manu- 
factures will spring up, to tepopulate the half de- 
serted borough, when a future opposition may pos- 
sibly demand of the minister of the day, new pri- 
vileges for a hard used opprefsed town, which one 
of his predecefsors in’ office had disfranchised to 
serve some vile ministerial purpose; probably to court 
the support of some powerful proprietors of the 


upstart boroughs *. 

Such, Mr Editor, are the sentiments of a man 
who left Britain with a sincere attachment to its 
happy constitution, who has neither heard of nor seen 


any thing like it since, and who never expects to 
live under its equal in any other part of the world ; 
whilst he has as yet met with nothing in all the 
florid display of new lights, to lefsen his respect 
for what was once universally acknowledged to’ be 
the glory of a. Briton, and which still remains so of 


* This argument deserves to be particularly attended to, as it 
has not, I think, been adverted to by either of the parties who have 
come forward in this cases Let any one recollect what endlefs cause 
this would give for cavils and sophistical arguments, and political 
¢abals, and he will easily perceive, that the legislative council would 
have little time for any discufsion, except to correct the perpetual in- 
justice, real or imagined, that would arise irom this source. Admit 
as a principle that any one circumstance, be it what it will, is to give 
an invariable right of representation, and there can be no end of squab- 
#les and disputation about it. This is the reason why the land tax 
has remained so long unaltered; and a good reason tog. Edit. 


VOL. Xvi. GG t 
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an old Caledonian who is more of a natural than a 
political philosopher. 

Will you sili allow him to whisper you on part. 
ing, but pray dont expose him to the ridicule of 
the wits, that he sees nothing in alj the new boast. 
ed discoveries. on the theory of government, but a 
few old hints of some of our speculative Britih 
writers, served up a-new with a French sauce, for 
which that nation was more famed at the time he 
emigrated, than for giving Icfsons on liberty, toa 
nation grown old in the study and pofsefsion of that 
greatest of blefsings ; but it is really amusing to ob- 
yserve the changes that take place in a few years; 
for he left that once amiable and volatile people 
learning you to dance and drefs your locks, and he 
seems to be in a fair way on coming home, (if the 
friends of the people get their will in bringing about 
a change,) to find them learning you to be free, @ 
fa mode de Paris. 

However, I think there is little danger of such 2 
victory, if what was positively declared in the house 
on a late occasion be literally true, that not one bo- 
rough or city in the whele kingdom bad petitioned par- 
-‘Hament for a reform in its corporate capacity; for as 
to the signature of individuals, I who am a stran- 
ger. almost, will engage to procure with the afsis- 
tance of only one member of the opposition, an old 
Rufsian cequaintance, Mr Whitbread, twenty or 
thirty thousand signatures to a petition ten fathoms 
fong, either for a reform of parliament, or of the 
epposition themselves, if that fhould be found more; 
pecefsary. J only wifh such a sum’ was deper- 
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ding on my succefs as would make it worth while 
to pay you a visit, and you would then see for 
the first time your correspondent, 

Imperial corps of 

noble Land Cadets ARCTICUS. 

in St Peterfburgh, 

May 29-4793 


P. S. I have here given you an opportunity, Mr 
Editor, of thewing your perfect impartiality, by ine 
serting the opinions of one who admires the consti- 
tution and the Britifh government, as much as 
Thunderproof found fault with both ; and if it 
thould be necefsary to offer any excuse for my en- 
‘thusiasm, as it may be called by the discontented, I 
plead that my admiration arises from modestly com- 
paring them with the fallible works of the other 
‘varieties of the human species, not with those of an- 
gels; for it is the man who looks for a perfect con- 
stitution, a perfect senate, or a perfect any thing 
else, that is the enthusiast, not he who judges of eve- 
ty thing by the standard of human frailty, and by 
comparison with what men have been able to effect 
in other parts of the world. 


HINTS RELATING TO CHIVALRY. 
For the Bee. 


Institution of chivalry. 


T people who overturned the Roman empire, 
and settled in its various provinces, were free men, 
who conquered for themselves, not for their leaders, 
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They followed the chicttain who led them forth in 
quest of new settlements, not by constraint, but from 
choice ; notas soldiers whom he could order to march, 
but as voluntiers who offered to accompany him. 
They considered their conquests as common property, 
in which all had a title to fhare, as all had contributed 
to acquire them. Every free man, upon receiving a 
portion of the lands which were divided, bound 
himself to appear in arms aguinst the enemics of 
the community. This military service was the 
condition on which they received their lands; and 
this tenure, among a warlike people, was deemed 
both easy and honourable. The king or general, 
who led them to conquest, continuing still to be 
the head of the colony, had, of course, the largest 
portion allotted to him. Having thus acquired the 
means of rewarding past services, as well as of 
gaining new adherents, he parcelled out his lands 
with this view, binding those on whom they were 
bestowed, to follow his standard with a number of 
men in proportion to the extent of territory which 
they received ; and to bear arms in his defence, 
His chief officers imitated the example of their 
sovereign ; and, in distributing portions of theit 
lands among their dependents, annexed the same 
conditions to the grant. This new division of 
property, together with the maxims and manners 
to which it gave rise, gradually introduced a 


species of government formerly unknown. This 
singular institution is now distinguiihed by ‘the 
name of the feudal system, é 
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_ But the bend of political union was extremely 
feeble. The sources of anarchy were innumerable. 
The powerful vafsals of the crown, soon extorted 
a confirmation for life of those grants of lands, 
which were at first purely gratuitous. Not satis- 
fied with this, they prevailed to have them con- 
verted into hereditary pofsefsions. One step more 
completed their usurpations, and rendered them un- 
alicnable. Having thus secured the  pofsefsion 
of their lands and dignities, they obtained the power 
of supreme jurisdiction within their own territories, 
together with the right of carrying on war against 
their private enemies, in their own names, and 
by their own authority. The king, stripped of al- 
most every prerogative, could neither protect the in- 
nocent, nor puniih the guilty *. 

The feudal system then was a state of almost per- 
petual war, rapine, and anarchy ; during which the 
weak and uuarmed were exposed to insults and in- 
juries. The administration of jus ice was too feeble to 
redrefs their wrongs. The most effectual protecti- 
on against viwlence and opprefsion, was often found 
to be that which the valour aad generosity of pri- 
vate persons afforded. To check the insolence of 
overgrown oppref on, to rescue the helplefs from 
captivity, to protect or to avenge women, orphans, 
and ecclesiastic . who could not bear arms in their 


‘own defence ; to redrefs wrougs, and remove grie- 


vances, were de.med acts of the highest prowefs 
and virtue. Such was the origin of chivalry, 








# Robertson’s Charles v, vol. 1. p. 15. and seq. 
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which arose naturally from the state of society at 
that period *. : 

Characteristics of chtvalry. 

The rise of chivalry from the circumstances ef 
the feudal government, having been fhewn, it will 
be easy to account for the several characteristics of 
this singular profefsion. 

ist, The pafsien for arms, the spirit of enter. 
prise, the honour of knighthood, the rewards of va. 
lour, the splendour of equipages ; in fhort, every 
thing that raises our ideas of the prowefs, gallantry, 
and magnificence of the sons ef Mars is easily ex. 
plained in this supposition. Ambition, interest, glo. 
ry, all concurred, under such circumstances, to pro. 
duce these effects. “The feudal principles could ter. 
minate in nothing else And when by the necefsa. 
Ty operation of that policy, this turn was given to 
the thoughts and pafsion: of men, use and fathion 
would do the rest, and carry them to all the excefses 
of military fanatism. 

ad. Their romantic ideas of justice, their pafsi- 
on for adventures, their eagernefs to run to the suc. 
cour of the distrefsed, and the pride they took in ree 
drefsing wrongs, and remov ng grievances, all these 
distinguithing characters of genui: e chivalry are exe 
plained on the same principle. For the feudal state 
being a state of perpetual war, or rather of conti- 
nual violence, it was unavoidable that in their con. 
stant fkirmithes and surprises, numbers of the fol- 


# Thid page 83, 
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lowers of one baron ihouid upt be seized upon, and 
carried away by those of another: and the interest 
each had to protect his own, would introduce the 
point of honour in attempting by all means not only to 
retaliate om the enemy, but to rescue the captive 
sufferers out of the hands of their opprefsors, it 
would be meritorious in the highest degree, to fly to 
their afsistance, when they knew where they were to 
be found, or to seek them out with diligence, when 
they did not. This last service they called goimg 
in quest of adventures ; which no doubt, was confined 
at first to those of their own party ; but in procefs of 
time, we find the knights errant, wandering the 
world over in search of occasions on which to exere 
cise their generous and disinterested valour. 

3d. The courtesy, affability, and gallantry, for 
which these adventurers are so famous, are but the 
natural consequences of their situation. For the cas. 
tles of the barons were the courts of these little save. 
reigns, as well as their fortrefsefs ; and the resort of 
their vafsals thither, in honour of their chiefs, and 
for their own security, would make that civility and 
politenefs, which is seen in courts, and insensibly 
prevails there, a predominant part in the characters 
of these afsemb\ies. Further, the ladies joined in these 
circles of the great, which would operate so far on 
the sturdiest knights as to give birth to the atten. 
tions of gallantry. But this gallantry would take a 
refined turn, not only from the necefsity there was 
of maintaning the strict form of decorum, under the 
eye of the prince ; but also the inflamed sense they 
must have of the frequent outrage committed by 
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their neighbouring clans, on the honour of the sex; 
w hen by chance of war they fell into their hands, 
Violation of chastity, being the most attrocious 
crime they had to charge on their enemies, they 
would pride themselves in the glory of being its 
protectors. 

4th. It only remains to account for that character 
of religion, which was so deeply imprefsed on the 
minds of all knights, and was efsential to their in. 
stitution. Two reasons may be afsigned for this, 
1st, The superstition of the times in which chivalry 
arose; which was so great, that no institution could 
have found credit in the world, that was not inter. 
woven with religion. 2d, the condition of the 
christian world, which had been harrafsed by long 
wars, and had just received 4 breathing time from 
the ravages of the Saracens: The remembrance of 
what they had suffered from these grand enemies of 
the faith, made it natural and even necefsary to en- 
gage anew military order on the side of religion. And 
indeed this principle, a zeal for the faith, acted 
warmly upon the profefsors of chivalry, and entered 
deeply into their idea of the military character. 

Thus we seem to have a fair account of that pro- 
wefs, generosity, gallantry, and religion, which were 
the peculiar and vaunted characteristics of the pu- 
rer ages of chivalry *. 

To be continued. 


* Dr Hurd’s letters on chivalry and romance, 
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On THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF SHEEP IN A WILD AND DO- 
MESTIC STATE, REARED IN THE Russian Empire, AND BY 
THE PASTORAL NATIONS FROM THE FRONTIERS OF Europe To 


THOSE OF CHINA, 
The third variety. 


The fat rumped fheep. 


Continued from p. 20t. 
Dr Patras on the subject of wool combats an 
opinion of Aristotle, that -its finenefs depends on 
the tendernefs of the fkin from which it rises ; and 
offers the fleece of this very variety of fheep, as a 
refutation of the doctrine ; for the uropygium, throat, 
and belly, where the fkin is thinnest, are covered 
with coarse hair instead of wool. He then offers 
his own opinion on the subject, which is, that the 
quality of wool depends on the state of the flefh, and 
cellular substance, rather than the fkin; as we see 
in wild beasts, that the leaner animals have the fin- 
est glofsy hair, whilst those with an oily kin, such 
as the hog, the phocus, and the bear, liave the coars- 
est of all species of hair, under the name of bristles*. 
The temperature of climate the doctor thinks, 


* I fhould suspect, that here also no gencral rule could be esta- 
blithed. The martin and all that clafs of animals which are known 
to carry fine furs, are not remarkable for leannefs; and the beaver in 
particular, whose wool is the softest as well as the closest of the fur- 
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and even can afsert from his own observation, has 
considerable influence on the quality of wool ; nay the 
extremes of heat and cold, have so powerful an in. 
fluence as to turn wool to hair*. 

Our author, after closing the subject of the steato. 
pyga variety of theep, enters into a learned inqui- 
ry into the cause of colour in animals, and the chan. 
ges wrought on their different hues, by climate, pas- 
ture, water, and certain artificial methods, such a 





red tribe, is remarkably fat; We know also, that among the various 
breeds of theep in this island, there is no sort of connection obser- 
vable between the tendency to leannefs or fatnefs, and the finenefs or 
coarsenefs of the wool. It is necefsary we fliould guard cautiously 
against general conclusions from particular facts, as that might lead 
to very material errors in n practice. Edit, 


* I thould demur to this conclusion also. It is proved by expe 
fiments that have been carefully made, that the thicknefs of any fila. 
nient of wool is affected by the heat the aniiial has suffered at the 
particular period that filament was produced ; the part of it produced 
during hot weather being always coarser than that which grew du- 
ring the prevalence of cold weather. From partial facts, picked 
up in general reading, it would seem, that in getieral, warmth of ¢li- 
mate had a tendency torender the fleece thinner than it would be ina 
cold region, or to incourage the growth of hairs, that are to be found 
among the wool of many fheep, in preference to that of wool; but 
even these facts are not yet fully proven. I have never met with 
any fact that indicates any other change upon the fleece of theep by 
climate ; as to the circumstance of coarse wool being found onthe 
fheep in some northern regions, it may be merely accidental ; the or» 
ginal breed of theep found there perhaps having produced wool of that 
quality, and thus have been propagated there by kind. The coarsest 
wool in Britain is found in Cornwall, the southérmost part of the 
island, the native fheep of which are said to produce a fleece liket 

hair than wool ; and the finest is found ist Shetland, the northermost part 

of the Britith dominions, ' Edit. 
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giving powder of antimony, or the catkins, (amen. 
tum,) of nuts, with their food, as is practiced in 
Rufsia, to change a plain colour to a dapple. 

Amongst the natural causes of the change of co« 
lour in animals, he calls in the authority of seve» 
ral ancient writers to prove, that particular wa. 
ters have that effect; and thinks that certain pas- 
tures must have no lefs, if we are to believe a fact. 
afserted in Rajus’s philosophical letters, p. 245. 
“ That there is a hill named Haselbedge*, in the 
peak of Derbythire, which changes the colour of a 
cow from white to grey in three. yearst.” 


* I cannot pafs over the curious quotation of my learned friend Dr 
Pallas as given above, without taking notice of the singularceincidence 
between the name of the Derbyfhire hill; and the mode of changing 
the colour of horses in Rufsia and Poland, with the catkins of nuts. 
It would be curious to inguire if the said hill abounds in bawel, as its 
hame seems to have once indicated. Arcticus. 


¢ We must again regret that the disquisitions of this celebrated 
naturalist on this very curious subject, have been curtailed. Though 
Ifear, that till experiments fhall have been made with the accuracyof 
modern philosophers, we must pay little respect, to the ill ascertained 
facts that have been accidentally preserved by natural historians; ma- 
ny of which have been taken from hearsay alone, and we know that 
in this way, wonderful changes have been effected. Has it ever been 
proved, by well ascertained-experiments, that the colour of the bair 
df animals can be changed at pleasure by the nature of the food? I 
have never fallen in with these experiments. At the same time there 
is good reason ta believe, that this may be pofsible; for it is welt 
known, that we can artificially change at pleasure the colour of the 
bones, and in some instances particular parts of the fiefh of animals» 
bya particular kind of food. By analogy therefore we may believe that 
the hair may also be thus affected; but I have not heard of ny fact 
that proves this. It is known ihat one kind of hares, anu many other 
animals, change their coleur im winter in cOldregions. This has hie 
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‘Dr Pallas treats likewise at the end of his third 
variety, of the curious phenomena of air balls, found 
in the stomach of fheep and other animals. He be. 


therto been intirely ascribed to the rigour of the season. It is not 
however impofsible, but the nature of the food they must then feed 
on may contribute somewhat in effecting this change. 

There are some particulars respecting the fur of animals that have 
not attracted the learned doctor’s observation in this difsertation, nor 
that of any naturalist I have as yet met with, which I thal] here 
beg leave to bring under the notice of the reader. 

From whatever circumstance the diversity of colour among domes. 
tic animals arises, there seems to be certain peculiarities invariably 
connected with some colours, that do not attend others: For ex. 
ample the hairs of a white horse adhere to the fkin much more looses 
ty than those of a bay, or chesnut, or other dark colours. Hence 
the clothes of the rider are much more copiously filled ‘with the hairs 
of a white horse than that of any other colour. 

In general white cattle have a much thinner coat of hair than 
cattle of a black er dark brown colour. 

But the most singular and invariable peculiarity of this kind I 
have ever observed, is that ofa kind of dead coloured cattle I have seen 
in the Highlands. These do not so much abound as those of darker 
colours; but they have invariably a smooth sleeked glofsy hair, very 
much resembling the glofs of silk. I never saw one of those that 
were not thus distinguifhable, even while going in the same herd 
with cattle of black and other colours whose hair were of an opaque 
dry like appearance. 

Idonot recollect ever to have seen a glofsy black wool, where 
the fleece consisted entirely of black filaments, nor have I ever obser- 
ved either very fine or very soft wool of that colour, though I have 
often remarked that in certain breeds of theep I have seen in the High- 
lands of Scotland, that carry what we call gray, or sometimes biue 
¢vool, consisting of a mixure of white and black filaments. ‘In that 
case the black filaments intermixed with the white have a clear bugle 
like lustre, and great softnefs, so as to make the fleece when nearly 
examined appear of a clear silver grey colour. 

These remarks might be much extended; but the above may 
serve at present to disect the attention of the carcful inquirer to this 


gubject. Siit. 
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gins by informing us that the flocks of none of the 
Tartar hordes are so much subject to them, as those 
of the Kirguise andKalmouks. They are seldom made 
up of their own wool, but of grey coloured camels 
bair ; and seem to have the following origin. 

The camel, besides feeding on fhrubs, or spinose 
and asper plants, are particularly fond of saline ve- 
getables; and sustain themselves in some patts of the 
Tartarian deserts, intirely upon salsolis, halimo, and 
such like plants, 

They likewise lick up the saline efflorescence, so 
ftequently found on the earth in these countries; and 
by these means, their fluids become so fully satura- 
ted with sal/t, that after perspiration, their hair is 
as if it was powdered with salt. 

The theep, which are equally fond of that mine- 
ral, lick it off the fkin of the camel with much a- 
vidity, and-with it swallow the loose hair of their 
eoat, which forms one or more balls in the stomach ; 
as the operation has been repeated in different sea- 
sons. These camels hair bal!s are from the size of 
a walnut to that of an egg, commonly either round, 
or a little concave from being prefsed in lying. 

This species of ball is seldom incrusted with tar- 
tar although another kind to be described below, 
commonly are covered with that matter: 

The doctor finifhes the subject of air balls, by 


‘mentioning ina note, his having seen, when in Lon. 


don about the year 1762, at the house of the cele« 
brated naturalist Mr Henry Baker, a roundith ball 
of soft white wool, the size of an orange; one of 
six found in the stomach of an English fheep. 
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Cows likewise form hair balis in the stomach in 
all countries, and the doctor is in pofsefsion of one 
taken out of the stomach of a ¢turéy, consisting in. 
tirely of Borse hair. 

The other kind of ball alluded to above, often 
found in the stomach of the Tartarian fheep, is com. 
posed of dry mafhed twigs, sometimes of the size 
of a man’s fist, though generally smaller and of an 
oblong form. 

This species of ball is often found covered with 
a thin coat of tartar, of a blackifh colour ; and oc. 
easionally with a stony incrustation. 

Their smell, which does not quit them for a length 
of time, much resembles that of bezoar; and Dr Pallas 
thinks they take origin from the dry twigs of worms 
wood on which they feed in winter, incrusted with 
tartar, formed from a mixture of vegetable juices; 
with the gastric liquor and saliva. 

The grinders of this variety of fheep are likewise 
covered with a coat of yellow coloured tartar, ge« 
nerated probably in the same manner. 

——— 
Description of a KIRGUISE RAM of the STEATOPYGA, 
or fat rumped variety. 

This ram was not of the largest size. 

Head, was rather lefs than many others of the 
same variety ; and all black, even to the horns. 

Ears, pendent and black, except the outer rim, 
which was spotted with white, as were the legs. 

Throat, covered with greyith hair, the rest of the 
animal white. 


Horns, spiral. 
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Uropygium, very large, and divided into two he- 
mispheres. 

Anus, filled with fat, or rathersstuffed with it in 
all parts. 

Scrotum, covered with hair. 

Prepuce, large. 

Weol, coarse, and some inches long, on the back, 
sides and extremities, whilst it is mixed every 
where with haiz. 

Weight. 
Medical Pounds. 
Total weight of the ram before cut up or 

fkinned, - « « ‘ ™ 193 
The carcase without fkin, head, and bowels, 79 
The fat of the uropygium and anus, - - 38 

Measurement, in French feet, inches, and lines. 

fi & 
Total length from the upper lip to the fis- 

sure of the ‘uropygium or fat rump, 5 20 
Head, length from the upper lip to the horns, 10 
Ditto from ditto, to the nap of the neck, & 2 
Circumference of the muzzle measured over 

the nostril, ° ° 
Ditto of the face between the eyes and ears, £ 
Ditto of the head, just below the horns, I 
Distance between the angles ofthe eyes, - 
Ditto between the eyes, andears,- - -« 
Distance between the horns andeyes, - ~ 
Ditto between the nostrils - - = 
Distance between the eye and lip, 
€ars, length of, - - 


° 
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* Ears, greatest breadth, - 
Ditto circumference at their base, - 
Horns, their length following their curve, 
Circumference at their base, - 
Distance between them in front, 
Neck, citcumference at the fhoulders, 
Ditto at the the head, - ° 
Trunk, circumfe ence at t'e fore egs, 
Ditto at the largest part of the mddle, - 
Ditto at the hind legs, .* = 1s 
To be continued. 


READING MEMORANDUMS: 


Woe to the marble h arted philosophers, who in« 
sult real sorrow by their pretended consolation, 
which the bosom of the afflicted is just as able to 
receive, as the lips of the dead are to open for a 
cordial! The only way I believe to triumph over 
true grief of heart, is to indulge it in all the vehe- 
hemence of its fond desires or sorrows. Grief isa 
noble imperious pafsion that ought not to be thwar- 
ted ; but to be flattered and indulged. 


That “* this is a strange world,” mortals often ex. 
claim, there is truth inthe observation. Yet what 
is it but our strange humours, which makes*it 


so? 


















: POETRY. 
Tue Constant Lover. 
For the Bee. 


Tuovcs thou my love, no more appear, ¢ 
No more thy voice salutes my ear ; 
And tho’ no more with thee I stray, 
From early morn till setting day, 

Yet in myself no change I find, 

Still art thou present to my mind. 
Sometimes exulting thus I say, 

My thoughts ne more on Lucy stray ; 
Her absence now has broke my chains. 
Alas! ’tis only.the doth change ; 

For in myself I none can find, 

Thou art so graven on my mind. 

You from the first with so much art, 
At once despised yet gain’d my heart: 
I had : ot reason left to see, 

Tho’ Lucy smil’d ’twas not on me; 
But, now, alas! too late I find 

My heart was captive to your mind. 


Vain are my efforts to be free, 

While every thought is fix’d on thee ; 

While I from absence only prove, 

Absence doth wound, not cure my love; 

While I from absence only find, 

Thou still.art present tomy mind wo eS 


CONVERSATION. 
Hatt! conversation, heav’nly fair, 
Thou blefs of life, and balm of care; 
Call’st forth the long forgotten knowledge 
Of school, of travel, and.of college ! 

For thee, best solace of his toil 

The sage consumes his midnight oil: 
And keeps late vigils, to produce 
Materials for thy future use. 

If none behold; ah, wherefore fair ? 

Ah! wherefore wise, if none must hear? 
Our ‘ntellectual ore must fhine, ’ 
Not slumber, idly, in the mine. 

- Let education’s moral mint 
The noblest images imprint ; . 

Let taste her curious touchstone hold; 
To try if sjander’d be the gold; , 

But tis thy commerce, conversation, 
Must give it use by circulation} 
That noblest commerce.of mankind, 
Whose precious merchandise is MIND. 
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What stoic traveller would try 
A sterile soil, and parching fky, 
Or dare th’ intemperate northern zore, 
If what he saw must ne’er be known? 
For this he bids his home farewell— 
The joy of seeing is to tell. 
Trust me he never would have stir’d, 
Were he forbid to speak a word ; 
And curiosity would. sleep, 
If her own secrets the must keep: 
The biefs of telling what is past, 
Becomes her rich reward at last.— 
Yet not from low desire to thine, 
Does genius toil in learning’s mine; 
Not to indulge in idle vision, 
But strike new light by strong collision. 
O’er books the mind inactive lies, 
Books, the mind’s rood, not exercise ! 
Her vigurous wing the scarcely feels, 
Till use the latent strength reveals : 
Her slumbering energies, call'd forth, 
She rises conscious Of her worth ; 
And, at her new found pow’rs elated, 
Thinks thenr not rous’d, but new createds 
Enlighten’d spirits! you who know 
What charms from polith’d converse flow, 
S peak, fot you can, the pure delight, 
When kindred sympathies unite ; 
When correspondent tastes impart 
Communion sweet from beart to heart ; 
You ne'er the cold gradations need, 
Which vulgar souls to union lead ; 
No dry discufsion to unfold 
The meaning, caught assoen as told # 
But sparks electric only strike 
On souls electrical alike ; 
The flath of intellect expires, 
Unlefs it meet congenial fires. 
The language of th’ elect alone, 
Is, like the mason’s‘mystery, known; 
In vain th’ unerring sign is'made 
To him who is not of the trade. 
What lively pleasure to'divine 
The thought implied, the hinted line, 
To feel allusion’s artful force, 
And trace the image to its source! 
Quick mem’ry blends her scatter’d raysy 
Till Fancy kindles at the blaze; 
The works of ages start to view, 
4nd antient wit engenders news 
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OsiTuary OF THE LEARNED. 


Sir, Introductory letter to the Editor of the Bee. 


N -rwitustanpine the anathema of my excellent pracep- 
tor Adam Smith against: magazines, reviews, and other 
periudical publications, recorded in your miscellany, vol, 
in. p. 6, { will venture to afvert that in the present situa- 
tion of Europe, no books (if they are properly conducted) 
can be equally useful in promoting the improvement of 
society by the rapid collision of sentim-nt, and the per- 
vasive information of all ranks of men with respect to 
those things that are of general utility, and which escape 
notice in books which are expensive and not easily ob- 
tained. 

Quoting your own respectable prospectus I would say 
that “ It is not on account of the difsemination of know- 
“ ledge alone, that you call the attention of the public to 
“ your work, but because it is equally adapted to the ex- 
“ tirpation of error. Facts, especially when they respect 
“matters of dithicult expiscation, are often imperfectly 
“known, or much misrepresented by those who commu- 
* nicate them to the public. When this happens in the 
“ ordinary modes of publication, such misrepresentations 
“cannot be easily discovered. It may be long before 
“such publications fall in the way of those who know 
“the facts with precision Gc. Ge. But this could not 
“happen fhould this miscellany meet with as generala 
“ circulation as it is naturally susceptible of. In that case 
“ the publication would soon fail inio the hands of some 
“one who would know with precision the facts that oc- 
“curred in it, even with respect to very pnodvious ob- 
jects; and as errors of this sort may be rectified in ma- 
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St. te 
Ears, greatcst breadth, - - 44 
Ditto circumference at their base, - 4t 
Horn:, their length following their curve, 2 7 7 
Circumference at their base, ° 610 
Distance between them in fron . 8 
Needy circumference at the thoulders, ° ts Bio 
Ditto at the the head, : . a 
lownd, circumfte « t ef egs, .- 2446 
b) ito at the lar t tol the mddie, -« 3 3 
Dito at the hind legs, . ° ° " 9 
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REAL ING ME 1 RANDUMS 


W & to the marble h arted ph losophers, who in- 
sult real sorrow by their pretended consolation, 
which the bosom of the afflicted is just as able to 
receive, as the lips of the dead are to open for a 
cordial! The only way I believe to triumph over 
true grief of heart, is to indulge it in all the vehe- 
hew.ence of its fond desires or sorrows. Grief is a 
noble imperious pafsion that ought not to be thwar- 
ted; but to be flattered and indulged. 





That “* this is a strange world,” mortals often ex. 

claim, there is truth inthe observation. Yet what 

is it but our strange humours, which makes it 
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For thee, best so.ace © his t 

The sage consumes his mid toil: 
And keeps late vigi!s, to produce 
Materials for thy tuture us’. 

If none behold, ah, wherefore fair ? 

Ah! wheretore wise, if none must hear? 
Our ‘ntellectual ore must thine 
Not slumber, idly, in the mine. 
Let cducation’s moral mint 
The noblest images imprint ; 
Let taste her curious touchstone hold, 
To try if slander’d be the gold ; 

But ‘tis thy commerce, conversation, 
Must give it use by circulation; 
That noblest commerce of mankind, 
Whose precious merchandise is MINo. 
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What stoic traveller would try 
A sterile soil, and parching fky, 
Or dare th’ intemperate northern zone, 
If what he saw must ne’er be known? 
For this he bids his home farewell— 
joy of seeing is to tell. 
me he never would have stir'd, 
e forbid to speak a word ; 
And curiosity would sleep, 
If her own secrets the must keep: 
The blefs of telling what is past, 
Becomes her rich reward at last.— 
Yet not from low desire to fhine, 
Does genius toil in learning’s mine ; 
Not to indulge in idle vision, 
Bat strike new light by strong collision. 
O’er books the mind inactive lies, 
Books, the mind’s food, not exercise ! 
Her vigorous wing fhe scarcely feels, 
Till use the latent strength reveals z 
Her slumbering energies, call'd forth, 
She rises conscious of her worth ; 
And, at her new found pow’rs elated, 
Thinks them not rous’d, but new created: 
you who know 
What charms from polith’d converse flow, 
S peak, for you can, the pure delight, 
When kindred sympathies unite ; 
When correspondent tastes impart 
Communion sweet from heart to heart ;. 
You ne’er the cold gradations need, 
Which vulgar souls to union lead ; 
No dry discufsion to unfold 
The meaning, caught a 
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OsiTuary OF THE LEARNED. 


Sm, Introductory letter to the Editor of the Bee. 


Notwitustanpinc the anathema of my excellent pracep- 
tor Adam Smith against magazines, reviews, and other 
periodical publications, recorded in your miscellany, vol. 
ur. p. 6, 1 will venture to afsert that in the present situa- 
tion of Europe, no books (if they are preperly conducted) 
can be equally useful in promoting the improvement of 
society by the rapid collision of sentiment, and the per- 
vasive information of all ranks of men with respect to 
those things that are of general utility, and which escape 
notice in books which are expensive and not easily ob- 
tained. 

Quoting your own respectable prospectus I would say 
that “ It is not on account of the difsemination of know- 
“ ledge alone, that you call the attention of the public to 
“ your work, but because it is equally adapted to the ex- . 
tirpation of error. Facts, especially when they respect 
“ matters of difficult expiscation, are often imperfectly 
“known, or much misrepresented by those who commu- 
nicate them to the public. When this happens in the 
“‘ ordinary modes of publication, such misrepresentations 
“cannot be easily discovered. It may be long before 
“such publications fall in the way of those who know 
“the facts with precision Gc. Gc. But this could not 
“happen fhould this miscellany meet with as general a 
“ circulation as it is naturally susceptible of. In that case 
“‘ the publication would soon fall into the hands of some 
‘* one who would know with precision the facts that oc- 
‘* curred in it, eveh with respect to very unobvicus ob- 
* jects: and as errors of this sort may be rectified in ma- 
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“ ny cases by a few lines, which would cost little trouble 
“to write @’c. might prompt such persons chearfully to 
** point out errors wherever they occurred, and so speedi- 
“ ly check their progrefs almost as soon as they did ori- 
* ginate.” 

These considerations, Sir, have induced me to pro- 
pose for your miscellany, an Obituary of the Learned, in 
which, beginning with the present century, or earlier if 
agreeable to your correspondents, the obit of every man 
of Learning fhould be set down, with such particulars of 
his literary life as may be thought most interesting and 
useful to the republic of learning. 

It seems at present as if there were no bounds between 
a mere entry in a bill of mortality, and an extreme panegy- 
ric or an eulogy pronounced in a literary society in honour 
of a deceased afsociate, neither of which come at all with- 
in the scope of my proposal; which fhould embrace only 
the great outlines of the life and character, and the titles 
and purport of the writings, with notices of such works 
as may remain in M. S. and unpublifhed. 

Besides in such an obituary as I have done myself the 
honour to propose, correct particulars might be given 
of great importance to the general history of literature, 
unmixed with that ridiculous anecdote which disgraces 
our modern biography, and makes every one afraid to see 
one’s friend become the subject of literary record. Asa 
specimen of the proposed obituary, permit me to set down 
as on the spur of the occasion, an entry on the death 
of George Stuart, Doctor of Laws, late profefsor of hu- 
manity in the university of Edinburgh. 

Dr George Stuart. 

Goerge Stuart ec. of an honourable descent, was born 
in the year i715. He was particularly attached to the 
family of the earl of Dalhousie, and having piven instruc- 
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tion in the Latin language to the late earl, on his prema- 
ture dzath at Abbeville, on the 4¢4 of November 1787, he 
bewailed the event in the following clafsical strain to a 
noble lord on the 7#4 of December following. 














“ De obitu Dalhostii Comitis ad Abavillam in Gallia 
‘6 nuper meestifsime audivi. Fuit inter nobiles doctus, inter 
\* doctos nobilis ; vir veteris prosapiz, necnon multarum i- 
“ maginum. Si varie virtutes et amabiles mortis immature 
‘ gradum sistere potuifsent, dies fatalis advenifset serius, 
« nec tam cito orbafset rempublicam consilio numerosam 
* progeniem exemplo, viduam moerentem marito.” 

On the death of Dr Samuel Johnson he transmitted to 
the same noble lord, the following characteristic and 
clafsical epitaph, which has been much admired while its 
real author was unknown, 








M. S. 
Samuetis Jounsoni LL D. 
Viri subacti et firmi ingenii, 
In literis Angliz ornamenti ; 
Cui non vita erepta, sed mors 
Donata efse videtur ; 
(Etsi sit et erit luctuosa amicis, 
Matura forsan sibi, 
Sed acerba patriz, 
Gravis bonis omnibus :) 
Ne diutius videret Britanniam 
Vegtigalibus petulanter opprefsam, 
Ardentem invidia Senatum, 
Sceleris nefarii principes reos, 
Civitatem eam denique 
In omni genere deformatam, 
In qua ipse florentifsima 
Multum omnibus glorig priest itit. 
Obiit anno etatis septuagesimo sexto, &7c. 
If this (said the profefsor) is not approved of, it is at 


least a pleasyre to me to pay this last tribute to a clafsi- 
cal man in clafsical language, such as he himself would 
have approved of ; and from Scotland too! where flatter ry 
is out of the igus. 


Fifberow, 22 December 1784. 
VOL. Xvi, It 3. 
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In the year 1741 Dr Stuart was admitted profefsor, 
and taught the Roman clafsics and antiquities with great 
reputation and succefs for more than four and thirty years, 
resigning his chair as soon as he found himself unequal 
to his with,to Dr John Hill the present profefsor, who 
. has taught the clafs with much approbation since the 
year 1775. 

It is not easy inthe present flippant and insubordinate 
times to support that dignity and authority which was 
afsumed and obtained by George Stuart, in the zenith of 
his profefsional career, a circumstance which cannot be too 
much averted or deplored. Quid leges sine moribus ? Va- 


ne profictunt. 
Profefsor Stuart died at Fifherow on Tuesday the 18 


of June 1793. 
He has left in great forwardnefs for the prefs an im- 
proved Thesaurus Lingua Latine. 1 am Sir your humble 


A. T. 


Servant, 





REVIEW. 


Tue History or RuTHercien AND East Kirarive 
BY Davip Urz.A. M. 


H ruerro provincial bistecies have been chiefly confined 
to antiquarian researches only, or those of natural history. 
The present work embraces a wider field ; it comprehends» 
besides the natural and civil history, commercial, political 
and agricultural arrangements,; and traces in some mea_ 
sure the progrefs of the human mind, and the advance- 


ment of arts and manufactures in those parts, from a pret-- 


ty remote period till the present time. The writer ap. 
pears not to have made a peculiar study of any one depart 
ment exc"usively of all others, so that though to the critical 
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connoifseur in special departments it may not be deemed 


particularly excellent ; yet he writes in general, like a pers 
son who has made diligent researches, and is well inform- 
ed on every subject he investigates. The stile is clear, 
concise, and unaffected. On the whole this performance 
will afford rhuch satisfaction to the candid inquirer after 
knowledge ; and gives a very favourable specimen of the 
literary acquirements of the clergy of this country in gene- 
ral; for the author appears not ever to have beeff in a si- 
tuation or circumstances peculiarly favourable for the*at- 
tainment of knowledge; yet the progrefs he has made 
will give a considerable degree of respectability to his 
work among the candid. 

The following extract is given as a specimen of the 
‘work. Some others will perhaps be given in this journal 
on future occasions. 


AWN ACCOUNT OF THE onIGin oF Manuractores 1n Giascow. 


Tue name of Flakefield, took its rise from a place called 
Flakefield, in the upper part of the parifh. About the 
middle of the last century two young men of the name of 
Wilson, the one from Flakefield and the other trom the 
neighbourhood, went to Glasgow and commenced mer- 
chants. ‘The samenefs of the name had occasioned fre- 
quent mistakes in the way of their businefs. To prevent 
this, the one was, for the sake of distinction, in a thort 
time, known from the other by the cognomen Flakefield, 
the place of his birth. His real sirname soon become 
obsolete, and he was afterwards called by the name of 
Flakefield, which, in place of Wilson, has descended to 
his posterity. 

To this man’s son the city of Glasgow, is, in a great 
measure, indebted for her present opulence and trade. 
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L hope it will be thought no: «altogether foreign to our 
design, to mention the circumstance by which this was 
brought about. Wilson, a/ias Flakefield, put one of his 
sons to the weaving trade. ‘The lad, after having learn- 
ed his businefs, enlisted, 2bout the year 1670, in the re- 
giment of the Cameronians, but was aiterwards draughted 
into the Scottifh Guards. He was, during the course of 
the wars, sent to the continent, where he procured a blue 
and white checked handkerchief, that had been woven in 
Germany. A thought struck Fiakefied, that, were it his 
good fortune to return to Glasgow, he would attempt to 
manufacture cloth of the same kind. Accordingly he 
preserved, with great care, a fragment sufficient for his 
purpose. Being difbanded, in the year 1700, he returned 
to his native city, with a fixed resolution to accomplifh 
his laudable design. Happy would it be for mankind, 
were travellers into foreign countries to pick up what 
might be useful in their own; and, like this praise wor- 
thy soldier, return home pofsefsed of some valuable ac- 
quisition! A few spindles of yarn, fit for his purpose, 
was all, at that time, William Flakefield could collect : 
the white was but ill bleached, and the blue not very dark ; 
they were, however, the best that could be found in Gias- 
gow. About two dozen of handkerchiefs composed the 
first web. When the half was woven he cut out the cloth 
and took it to the merchants, who, at that time, traded in 
Salmon, Scottifh plaiding, Hollands and other thick linens; 
They were pleased with the novelty of the blue and 
white stripes, and especially with the delicate texture of 
the cloth, which was ¢hin ses in comparison of the Hollands, 
‘The new adventurer afked no more for his web than the 
neat price of the materials, and the ordinary wages for his 
work. All he afked was readily paid him, and he went 
home rejoicing that his attempts were not unsuccefsful. 
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This dozen of handkerchiefs, the first of the kind ever made 
in Britain, were disposed of in tew hours. Freth Cemands 
were daily made on the exulting artist for more of his 
cloth; and the remaining half of his little web was bespos- 
ken before it was woven. More yarn was procured with 
all speed, and several looms were immediately filled with 
handkerchiefs of the same pattern. ‘ihe demands encrea~ 
sed in proportion to the quantity of cloth that was ma- 
nufactured. Some Englith merchants, who resorted to 
Glasgow for thick linens, were highly pleased with the 
new manufacture, and carried, for a trial, a few of the 
handkerchiefs to England. ‘The goods met with univér- 
sal approbation. ‘The number of Jooms daily encreased, 
so that, in a few years, Glasgow became famous for that 
branch of the linen trade. <A variety of patterns and co- 
lours was soon introduced. The weavers in Paisley and 
the neighbouring towns, engaged in the businefs; and 
the trade was at length carried on to a great extent. © 
Thus, from a small beginning, a very lucrative and useful 
branch of businefs took its rise; and which has been the 
means of introducing others still more extensive. The 
checks were followed by the blunks, or linen cloth for 
printing ; and to these is now added the muslin trade, 
which, at present extends, to the amazing sum of nearly 
two millions sterl. er ann. and Glasgow is universally 
acknowledged to be the first city in Scotland for manu- 
factures. But neither William Flakefield, nor any of his 
descendents, ever received any reward or mark of appro- 
bation, for the good services dune, not only to Glasgow, 
but to the nation at large. Flakefield, however, having, 
during his service in the army, learned to beat the drum, 
was, in his o/d age, promoted to the office of town drum- 
mer; ia which office he continued till his death, 
VOL, XVie KK 
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AGRICULTURAL SuRVEYS. 


Our readers have no doubt heard of the board of agriculture institu- 
ted by act of parliament, on the motion of Sir John Sinclair Bart, 
The object of that institution at the time when it was discufsed in 
the House of Commons was declared to be chiefly to collect 
authentic information respecting the present state of agricultural 
knowledge in the different provinces of Britain, and in foreign 
paris; to defseminate the knowledge of the best practices that any 
where prevailed, as universally as pofsible; to discover the most 
valuable breeds of domestic animals wherever they {hall be found, 
and to facilitate the introduction of them in this country. Ina 
word to accomplifh, by means of the funds put under the ma- 
nagement of the Commifsioners, such useful undertakings respecting ‘ 
agriculture and rural arts as seemed to exceed the powers of indi- 
viduals to accomplifh. It now appears the commifsioners have en- 
tered on their businefs with alacrity, The following is the first 
publication that has reached this country from that board; and we 
have nodoubt but the public will;be disposed to forward their 
useful exertions with alacrity. 


Tue board of agriculture, will have occasion to employ, 
some very intelligent surveyors, or persons {killed in 
hufbandry, in examining into the agricultural state of all 
the different counties of England and Scotland, and, in 
pointing out, in what respects, there is room for im- i 
provements. 
The inquiries principally to be made, will relate to the 
following poi.'ts : 
1. The nature of the soil and climate of the dis- 
trict to be examined ? 
2. The manner in which the land is pofsefsed, whe- 
ther by great or by small proprietors ? 
3. The manner in which the land is occupied, whe- 
ther by great or by small farmers ? 
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4. The manner in which the land is employed, whe- 
ther in pasture,in hufbandry,or a mixture of both ? 

5.1f in pasture, what grafses are cultivated ? what 
species of stock is kept? whether the breeds can be 
improved, or whether new breeds ought to be tried ? 

6. Whether any of the land is watered, and whether 
any considerable extent of ground is capable of that 
improvement ? 

7. If the land is employed in hufbandry, what are 
the grains principally cultivated ? 

8. What is the rotation of crops? and in particular 
whether green crops, as turnip, clover, &c. are cul- 
tivated, and how they are found to answer? 

\ g. Whether fallowing is practised or otherwise ? 

10. What manures are made use of ? 

11, What are the usual sorts of ploughs, carts, an 
other implements of hufbandry ? 

12. Whether oxen or horses are made use of ? 

13. What is the usual seed time and harvest ? 

14. Whether the land is enclosed or in open fields ? 

15. What advantages have been found to result 
from inclosing land, in regard to the increase of 

quantity, or quality of produce, im p.ove- 





rent, 
ment of stock, — ¢. 
16. What is the size and nature of the inclosures ? 


17. Whether inclosures have encreased or decreased 








population ? 

18, Whether there are any common fields, and whe- 
ther any division ot them is proposed ? 

19. What is the difference of rent, or produce, be- 






tween common fields andi::.l. ed ands ? 
20. What is the . xtent of waste lands, and the im- 
provement of which they are most capable, whether by 
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béing planted; converted into arable, or into pasture 
Jand ? 

21. What is the rate of wages, and price of labour, 
and what are the hours at which labour commences and 
ceases, at the different seasons ? 

22. Whether proper attention is paid to the draining 
of land, particularly the fenny part of it, and what 
sorts of drains are commonly made use of ? 

23. Whether paring and burning is practised, and 
how is it managed and found to answer ? 

24. Whether the country is well wooded, and whether 
the woodlands are kept under a proper system. 

25. What is the price of provisions, and whether 
the price is likely to be steady, to rise, or to fall ? 

26. What is the state of the roads both public and 
parcchial, whether they are in good order or capable 
of improvement ? 

27. What is the state of farm houses and offices, 


whether in general they are well situated and properly 


constructed ? 

28. What is the nature of the leases commonly 
granted, and the covenants usual between landlord and 
tenant ? 

29. To what extent have commerce or manufactures 
besa carriéd on in the district, and have they had ei- 
ther good or bad effects on its agriculture ? 

30. Are there any practices in the district, that 
could be of,service in other places ? 

31. Are there any societies instituted in the district 
for the improvement of agriculture ? 

22. Whether the people seem to have a turn for 
improvements, or how such a spirit could best be ex- 
> 


citer 
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33- What improvements can be suggested either 

in regard to the stock or the hufbandry of the dis- 
trict ? 

34. What are the names, descriptions, and directions 
of those proprietors, or farmers, who are the most ac- 
tive, or the most fkilful improvers in the district, and 
who are the most likely to be useful correspondents to 
the board of agriculture ? 

It is proposed, for the sake of making such surveys as 
easy as pofsible, that each person, who may undertake 
them, fhall have a district that may be gone over in five 
or six weeks: so that it may be undertaken by those 
who have a good deal of businefs of their own, without 
much inconvenience.. Thus also the board will have a 
greater variety of information, and a greater mafs of 
instructive observations, from a greater number of intel- 
ligent men, for their consideration and guidance. 

It is farther proposed, that the reports received by the 
board, fhall first be circulated as much as pofsible, in the 
‘counties to which they relate, for the benefit of receiving 
the observations, and additional remarks of every farmer 
and gentleman in the district. From the information 
thus accumulated, a complete state of its agriculture 
will be drawn up and publifhed ; copies of which will 
be presented by the board, to every individual, who may 
have favoured them with his afsistance. 

The board can only make an allowance, at the rate of 
sl. per week, for the expence®f suchatour. Indeed 
some gentlemen, with great public zeal, and much to their 
credit, have undertaken to survey several districts gratui- 
tously. But that is not always to be expected, particu- 
larly from profefsional men. The payment of their ex- 
pences, they are well intitled to expect, if they give their 
time and trouble for nothing. Profit, however, must 
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not be the object of those who undertake such an employ- 
ment; nor could such a Board with to be concerned with 
any one, who would rot willingly make some sacrifices 
for the public good, and indeed who would not take a 
pride in having any thare in promoting so useful an un- 
dertaking. 

P.S. Ifthe district is remarkable for its orchards, for 
its cyder, for its dairy. for its cheese, for its butter, for 
ts breed of theep, cattle, horses, hogs, &c. or the cul- 
ture of woad, liquorice, &c. particular attention is re- 
quested to those articles, or to any other in which it may 
excel. Drawings also, and exact descriptions, of the 
different breeds of theep, cattle, and horses, in each dis- 
trict, would be particularly desirable. The quantity 
raised of each sort of crop, in the different parts of the 
district, cannot be too accurately ascertained and no- 


ted 


InpDEX INDICATORIUS. 
Continued from p. 224. 


A. constant reader requests that the Editor would in his ext num- 
der insert a fketch of the character of general /Vodfe, and also of 


etc 
captain Cook. He will please be informed that original fketches 
of characters cannot be made without considerable research after au- 
thentic materials, which the Editor in the present case had no op- 
portunities of obtaining. 

The following fhort note is given entire to the clergy and kirk 
sefsions in Scotland. 

“Gentlemen, it sufficiently appears from the various statistical re- 
ports made by you and by others, to the truly respectable Sir Joh 
Sinclair of Ulbster, that the poor are best supported by Christian cha-~ 


nt afsefsments, vyhich have a tene 


rity, and not by odious and insiiffici: 


dency to generate idienels and poverty. 
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“Permit me to recommend to all of you in your departments, the 
old and excellent method of raising funds for the poor in Scotland, 
and to exclude all from the benefit of the poor’s fjnds who use tea or 
grocery goods of any kind, or ardent spirits ; by so doing you will se- 
cure inestimable blefsings to yourcountry, and obtain the the high ap- 
probation of, gentlemen your sincere welwither, ALBANICUs.” 
Is not the injunction above, rather too severe? the Editor would 


not become the apologist for difsipation or vice. A distinction ought 


certainly to be made between the sober and the difsipated, but @5- 
solute exclusion from charitable aid to a person in utter want can- 
hot be done. 

Different kinds of humour please different persons. PeRrop1Ta sends 
the following specimen of the kind that pleaseshim. “ Dear Bee, I 
want to be a spectator of the proceedings ot the parliament house, 
will you be my guardian there. We thall find adventures [Qu. ad- 
venturers ?| there I am told,—and ramblers,—and connoifseurs, we 
must suppose ; also id/ers, in abundance, /oungers innumerable: few 
mirrors fit to reflect what is proper; fictitious freebodders, producing 
settlers without end. In fhort the whole world goes there. Sol 
beg you will escort for once yours &c. ” He might have added- 
Smatterers, Speculators, Egotists, Sophists, &c. &c. &c. 

The following fragment is offered by JZ. P.in imitation of Ofsian’s 
stile. 


I. 
The storm begins to lour—the ball of day 
Sinks in the darkened wave. The troubled tky 
Rolls big with tempest, and no friendly ray 
Shines'on the path. ‘The leaves and thistles fly. 
il. 
Loud roars the mountain stream. The aged oak 
Groans to the blast. The hunter on the hill 
Reels With Lenighted steps. The hollow rock 
Sounds from afar. Black runs the mofsy rill. 
11. 
The trembling sailorhears the ocean roar 
Around the rocking bark. The rattling wind 
Howls on the rigging, and the broken oars 
Float on the su: ge,—contusion fills his mind. 
pranks of Yarrow, 1790 














To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Tue ingeinous disquisition of A. AZ M. is come to hand, and thal] 
be duly attended to. 

The sensible reflections of Philadelphus, though on a subject that 
has been very often treated, still deserve to be attended to. 

The letter of Amicus, which has been received, he will see had been 
answered before it was written. 

The efsay on friendfbip, is rather long for our Miscellany ; but 
room fhall be made for t ‘f pofsible. 

Thanks to an ingenious correspondent for his curious excerptsfrom 
Burrel’s M.S journal written in the year 1758 &c. 

The favour of Civis, is thankfully acknowledged. 

Non Medicus fhall have his query inserted soon, 
TZimathy Hairbrain’s queries are received, 


TO THE READERS OF THE BEE. 


Some of the early numbers of the Bee fine paper, being now again out 
of print for the third time. Whoever has copies of these that they 
@re willing to part with, will please send themto the Bee office. 
The Editor having now obtained an engraver capable of doing 
justice to the drawings put into his hands, has itin contemplation 
to make a new engraving of a head of Dr Cullen, that he may have 
at in his power to cancel that wretched head which he was forced to 
give along with the first number, that he might fulfilhis engagements to 
the public, having had uo time thento get it done anew. On this 
occasion, he wifbes, if pofsible, to have a goodlikene/s of that great 
man; and as he bas never yet seen a picture of Dr Cullem that 
pleases him in every respect ; he wiil be much obliged to any per- 
son into whose hands this may fail, who fhall chance to have a pri- 
wate drawing of the Dr, fora sight of it, if convenient. The Editor 
bas seen the following ariginal portraits of Dr Cullen ; viz. one done 
éy Mr of Glasgow; from which the mexzxetintohead was 
done ; oneby Mr Martin, from which the portrait engraved by Beugo 
eas taken; one in the pofsefsion of the late Mr Wiiliam Cooper of 
Edinburgh ; the small fketch in black lead by Brown, from x hich 
evas done the print given imthe Bee ; a paste head by Tale ; a foade 
takenby Miers ; and be once saw a small portrait of the Drin the lid 
of a snuff box, hebelieves in the pofse/sion of the late Dr Brown, IPf 
there are any others remaining they have not come to his knowledge. 
When this portrait is properly engraven, intimation will be made, 
and copies of it will be givento all those who fballreturn the first 
bead given with the Bee, that itmay be entirely destroyed. Care will 
be taken that coptes foall be sent to subscribers in foreign countries. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21. 1793. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON SOMECELEBRATED 
AUTHORs. 


From a GENTLEMAN OF LITERARY EMINENCE LATELY 
DECEASED, TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO HAD 
REQUESTED HIS ADVICE IN REGARD TO THE PRO- 


PER MoDE oF aw, HIS STUDIES. 
ET 


— AY 
KM 
Continued from vol. 15. p- 275+ 


Distinction between poetry and prose,— Wilkie’s Epi- 
gontad ;—blank verse,—Sheakespeare as a dramatical 
writer, —arbymer ;—Milton’s paradise lost,—Al- 
legro,—Penseroso,—Lycidas,—Comus. 


When you desire me to tell you what is poetry, 

and who are the best pcets in the Englith language, 

you impose a tafk that would require talents far su- 

perior to mine to execute in a proper and satisfacto- 

ry manner. I fhall not therefore attempt to answer 

your queries particularly, but thall merely offer a few 
VOL. Xvi, LL 
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hints that may tend to lead you into what I fhould 
deem a just train of thought, when you yourself 
fhall think proper, at a future petiod of your life, to 
prosecute the subject more fully than I can pretend, 
or have ever attempted to do. 

Every person, when he hears of poetry and prose 
contrasted to each other, at first sight would believe 
that there could be no difficulty in distinguifhing the 
one from the other on all occasions; yet here, as in 
many other cases, when he comes to investigate the 
subject nearly, he finds it a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to mark exactly the limits that distinguifh the 
one from the other. 

Mankind are pretty generally agreed in admitting 
that the most efsential characteristics of poetry are, 
that the ideas fhould be striking or sublime, the 
language bold and figurative; and its disposition such 
as to admit of being uttered with ease, in a flowing 
melodious manner, and with some sort of rhythmical 
* or measured cadence. The last circumstance here 
mentioned, the rhythmical cadence, is the most 
obvious peculiarity, and therefore it has been by 
many persons considered as the peculiar distinguith- 
ing characteristic of poetry, and numerous devices 
that have been extremely difsimilar, have been adop- 
ted at different times and in different nations, for 
giving this rhythmus. This diversity of practice 
fhows that every system of rhythmical construction 
that has been adopted is merely artificial, being the 
creature of fancy and imitation alone; and that 
of course no one system of rhythmical arrangement 
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that ever has been adopted can be supposed to con- 
stitute the efsential characteristic of poetry. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, who were the on- 
ly civilized nations in-eatly times, with whose writ. 
ings we are well acquainted, the rhythmical cadence 
of poetry was produced in a manner extremely dif- 
ferent from that which is adopted in modern times ; 
and in the ages that have pafsed away since the o- 
verthrow of the Roman empire, various systems of 
poetical rhythmus have started up, —prevailed for a 
time, and been abandoned,—till at last, what we now 
call rhime, or the coincidence of similar sounds, recur- 
ring at the end of a certain number of syllables, has 
acquired the predominance above all others, and is 
now by many thought to constitute the discrimi- 
native characteristic of poetry. 

The rhythmical cadence of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was so accurately settled, that it could be dis- 
tinguifhed in whatever way it was written; but as 
by this rhythmus the whole composition was divided 
into regular parts, by peculiar cadences recurring 
pretty regularly, these divisions, consisting each of 
a certain number of lefser metrical divisions, which 
have been technically named feet, have been called 
lines, and are now regularly written or printed, each 
in a stretch without a break, one below the other. 
In imitation of this particular, modern poetry is in 
general arranged into lines likewise, each line con 
sisting of a certain number of sy//ab/es, which must 
be so arranged as to follow each other in a kind of 
cadenced flow. Generally two of these lines terminate 
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with a syllable having a similar sound, and this is 
called rbime. 

All tiese things you yourself sufficiently know ; 
nor will it probably have escaped your observation, 
that many writers, if they can tag together a ceftain 
number of lines, with the necefsary apurtenance of 
rhiming syllables at their end, conceive that they 
are writing poetry; and immediately dub themselves 
poets. But here, you will perceive, that by mistak~ 
ging a part for the whole, and that part too the mean- 
est of all the constituent parts of poetry, they are 
guilty of a sad misnomer, and confound the making of 
verses, with the writing of poetry. These are two 
things extremely different ; for poetry may exist e- 
ven without verse, and far more without rhime ; and 
rhime may be very perfect without the smallest 
spark of poetry. 

Let me therefore caution you to endeavour to 
discriminate between these in the compositions of 
others ; but above all things to guard against the too 
common error of believing that you yourself are a 
poet, in case you fhould at any time accidentally 
discover that you have a knack at writing with to- 
lerable facilicy a number of rhyming lines,—usually 
called verses. I Qelieve there is no person existing, 
who has an ordinary fund of ideas, who cannot write 
verses. It is indeed a mere mechanical operation ; and 
if a man has a natural ear for rhythmical arrange- 
ments, he will be able to make the syllables follow 
each other very smoothly. But if he has nota talent 
for great and bold conceptions ; or for placing objects in 
such positions, as to excite new and vivid ideas, that 
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produce pleasing images in the mind of the reader, 
the efsence of poetry is wanting, and it is merely 
a dead and lifelefs form. But if these great requi- 
sites are present, though the form of verse itself, and 
thimes, be totally wanting, it will be accounted poe- 
try in the strict and proper meaning of the word. 
The book of Job, for example, because it pofsefses 
these requisites in a high degree, is by all mankind 
admitted to be a poetical composition, though in 
our version at least, it pofsefses none of the charac. 
teristics of verse. So far is verse indeed from being 
necefsary to poetry, that we can produce many in- 
stances of poetical compositions being greatly inju- 
red by having been converted into verse. Of this 
the psalms of David are a noted example: and there 
have been some poetical paraphrases, as they have 
been called, of several sublime pafsages in the Bible, 
lately made by well meaning men, which are still 
more liable to objection, as degrading the Scriptures, 
than the version of David’s psalms, by Sternhold and 
Hopkins itself. These are striking examples that 
verse may not only exist independent of poetry, but 
that it may even be employed as the means of mur. 
dering poetry where it already existed. 

An old acquaintance of mine whom I much esteemed, 
who pofsefsed a‘strong and vigorous understanding, 
and great talents in many respects, but upon whom 
heaven had not conferred the smallest fhare of the vis 
poetica, having discovered that he could number 
syllables, and clafs together similar sounds ; in fhort 
that he could make verses, believed that little more 
was necefsary to emulate Homer ; and that he could 
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write a poem which would be equally immortal as 
the Illiad itself. He therefore set himself to con- 
trive the plan of an epic poem, on the model of Ho- 
mer ; and by dint of immense labour and perseve- 
rance, at length produced a work, consisting of 2 
great many thousand verses, divided into a certain 
number of dooks, which he called an epic poem. 
This performance was constructed according to the 
rules of Aristotle. It had a regular beginning, a 
middle, and an end. In imitation of Homer, too, 
it began with an invocation ; — many battles were 
fought between valiant Heroes,—much blood was 
spilt, and various wounds were inflicted and described 
with, Isuppose, great anatomical precision :--episodes 
too were introduced, — orations were pronounced, 
— funeral games were celebrated, — similes, and 
all the figures of speech that have been enumerated 
by rhetoricians as necefsary to add dignity to compo- 
sition, were occasionally introduced to embellith it. 
It was, in fhort, as exact an imitation as the writer 
could make of Homer’s Illiad,—but without one 
spark of poetical fire from the beginning to the end, 
It might be said to bear such a resemblance to the 
Illiad, as the corpse of Hector when chained to the 
chariot of Achilles bore to the living Hector, tri- 
umphant as he drove the trembling Grecians to their 
fhips. It was a resemblance that brought nothing 
but the melancholy recollection of the lofs that had 
been sustained by the absence of the original. I need 
scarcely add, that the work to which I here allude, 
is the Epigoniad of Wilkie. Wilkie was a man whom 
I knew well, and whom I esteemed both for his ta- 
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lents and dispositions, almost above all others. And 
though it was impofsible for him to discover defects 
which nature had deprived him of the faculties of dis- 
criminating; so that he deemed it a valuable producti- 
on till his dying day: yet he told me himself, that 
the labour of this composition had been such, as so 
much to impair his constitution that it never was 
afterwards re-establifhed; and the emoluments he de- 
rived from it were so inconsiderable, that he would 
have earned more money had he been employed all 
the time in hoing potatoes, at the rate of eight-pence 
a day ; the common wages of a labourer in his neigh- 
bourhood at the time he wrote it. At an after pe- 
riod he publifhed some fables in verse with much 
happier succefs for ; in that species of composition, 
judgement*is chiefly concerned, and a due selection 
of proper words, so as to constitute easy verse ; 
in both which respects he was far from being defi- 
cient. Indeed in respect .to mathematical learn- 
ing, philosophy, historical and political knowledge, 
and strong sense in regard to the common occurren- 
ces of life, Mr Wilkie had few equals in any part 
of the world ; and I have often regretted that in 
place of wasting his time in a vain attempt at poeti- 
eal excellence, he had not turned his attention to his- 
torical disquisition; in which, I am satisfied, he would 
have made a greater figure than perhaps any Britith 
author that has appeared within the present age. 
Pardon this involuntary digrefsion in favour of 2 
man whom I respected. much in life, and whose 
memory I fhall ever highly revere ! 
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The foregoing disquisition «ill not I hope be en- 
tirely uselefs to you; for if it thall imprefs your mind 
with the full conviction that verse and poetry are 
distinct things, it may save you a great deal of unne- 
cefsary reading; and perhaps writing too, in your 
progrefs through life. How many men who waste 
their time in idly writing verses, that they call, and 
believe to be poem might be diverted from this un- 
satisfactory pursuit to others of a more useful ten- 
dency, could they be satisfied, with an ancient bard, 
whose verses | canuo quote, because the book is not 
to be found here at present, that ** Poetry wants 
more than verse,” to entitle it to that name; and 
were persuaded that nothing t- such uselefs lumber 
in the literary world as voluminous productions in 
verse, destitute of the sp:rit of genuine poesy. 
Milton int.oduced a new pecics of verse into the 
E glith language which he called blank verse. Indeed 
Shakespeare before "im had employed the same in 
his dramat c compvsitions ; but M.lton, I think, was 
the first that brought it into use in poems of another 
sort. In this verse an equal attention to rhythmus is 
required as in rhime ; and as the sense is lefs mar- 
red by the artificial recurrence of certain syllables, 
it gives a iuller a.d bo.der flow to the melody 
of sounds, and va.iation of cadences ; so as to ad- 
mit of exprefsing the pafsions and affections of the 
mind with greater energy. Some critics indeed af- 
fect to deny that this can becalled verse at all; 
while I, on the contrary, consider this as the only 
species of verse which in our language is suited te 
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works of considerable length. In small performan- 
ces, the recurrence of rhimes, will often have a 
geod effect ; and in ludicrous compositions, the very 
awkwardnefs of these gingling arrangements fre- 
quently tends to heighten the effect of the picture ; 
as when, 

The pulpit drum ecclesiastick 

Is beat with fist instead of a stick. 
But in serious or sublime compositions it can sel- 
dom I think have a good effect. 

SHAKESPEARE, as a dramatic writer, deserves, 
without dispute, the first rank, if the most perfect 
delineation of human characters, easy natural dia- 
logue, and energy and propriety of language, are al- 
lowed to be the principal characteristics of drama- 
tic exellence. In these respects there never yet has 
appeared a writer in any European language who 
tould be put in competition with Shakespeare. His 
powers, indeed, were so much superior to all other 
men in these respect’, that he can only be looked u- 
pon as one of those prodigies that heaven vouch- 
safes some times to produce to give an idea of the 
po/sible powers of the humafi mind, and to mode. 
rate the vanity of those who are disposed to afsume 
to themselves a superiority above others. The dra. 
matic performances of Shakespeare seem to have 
been produced without any effort from him; and 
he appears to have viewed them with great indif- 
ference himself ; for he took no care to guard against 
their being injured by the interpolations of others. 
They were put into the hands of men, who willing 
to obtain the applause of an ill informed public, 
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made liberal interpolations of scenes of ribaldry, and 
low humour, to make the vulgar laugh. Shakespeare 
himself, indeed, with that infinite versatility of pow- 
ers so peculiar to him, has drawn low characters, 
and ludicrons scenes with the same unrivalled pro- 
ptiety as the sublime and th: pathetic. But it is 
easy to perceive that many pafsages which are now 
incorporated with his works, never had been writ- 
ten by him; though the tares have been so long 
allowed to grow up promiscuously among the wheat, 
that it would now bea difficult tafk to separate 
them. 

Yet though few writers have ever equalled 
Shakespeare in regard to the rhythmical flow of 
poetic cadence, where the nature of the subject re- 
quired it, yet wherever he attempted rhyme, he 
sunk greatly below the meanest poetaster of the pre- 
sent day. His rhymes are indeed so very bad, that 
were it not for their uniformity in badnefs, 1 fhould 
be inclined to rank them among the interpolations 
that have been foisted so freely into the writings of 
that extraordinary man. I dare not venture to form 
even a decided opinion on this head. 

Milton may be allowed to hold the second rank in 
point of dignity among the Englith poets. His Pa- 
radise Lost, is a sublime monument of the power of 
human genius. Its sublimity indeed is its princi- 
pal characteristic; and Milton has discovered, in 
the construction of his verse in this work, a perfect 
knowledge of the power of poetical rhythmus, in con- 
tributing to the force of the picture he intended to 


produce. In some of his Iefser poems, Milton has, 
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in this respect, been Yefs attentive ; and though the 
fame he has so justly acquired, for his Paradise Lost, 
has given a degree of respectability to all his other 
writings ; yet in all of these we discover more of 
labour than is suitable to the ease of light composi- 
tions. In the dllegro indeed, the measure he has a- 
dopted is not unsuitable to the subject,—and all the 
objects brought under view are of the pleasing 
kind. But whoever will compare these with the 
light pieces of Anacreon, or the odes of Hafez, 
will easily perceive that the Allegro has been writ- 
ten by a grave man who made every effort to be 
chearful; while the others indicate an internal 
fund of gaity of disposition. But Milton has for- 
gotten himself still more in his Penseroso; for 
there, adopting the same measure he had contrived 
for the Allegro, which is perfectly unsuitable to the 
subject, he has gone directly contrary to those rules 
which his own practice in most cases fhowed he thought 
were efsential. The Lycidas, too, in spite of some 
just theughts, and happy exprefsions, is, upon the 
whole, a stiff unnatural performance ; and as utterly 
destitute of feeling as the monody of lord Littleton ; 
which is but a laboured imitation of it. I would 
not give one single stroke of the true pathos of na- 
ture, for five thousand pages of such frigid lamenta- 
tions. 

Milton perhaps never wrote a poem in which his 
genuine feelings were brought so fully forth, as the 
Lomus. In his other works he speaks for the most 
part to the understanding ; in this to the heart,—to 
the heart I mean of such men as had ideas of a si- 
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milar stamp to those of Milton ; for these were al- 
Ways great: nor could the smallest spark of levity e- 
ver find accefs to his mind. His ear for the charms 
of musical sounds seems to have been exquisitely 
delicate; and to a person who has felt the over- 
powering ecstacy which can be derived from this 
source, the layguage of Milton in his Comus speaks 
‘ unutterable things.” I will not hesitate to declare, 
that were I ever to become ambitious of the cha- 
racter of a poet, I fhould be more proud to have 
been capable of writing the Comus of Milton than 
all his other works, the Paradise Lost itself not ex- 
cepted. 

You see, my dear boy, that though age has damp- 
ed somewhat of that enthusiasm, which was apt to 
hurry me sometimes in the early parts of life, be- 
yond the bounds that men with other propensities 
thought strictly reasonable, I still cherifh these 
feelings with ineffable delight. In matters of taste, 
it is to the perceptive powers, and not to the reaso- 
ning faculty that application fhould be made. A 
poet who proceeds only by line and rule, is a per~ 
fect solicism in nature. 

My paper puts me in mind that it is time to 
close this epistle. It is not impofsible but I may 
resume the subject at another time, though I do not 
say for certain, I fhall do so ; that will be as the 


spirit moveth, Adieu ! 


To be continued, 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 


Or Session. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


My Lorp, “-¥ t— perc rol 
Your uniform endeavour to obviate the'Jaw's delay, 
and to promote a speedy decision, induce me te 
addrefs to your lordthip, the following observations 
upon the forms of procedure. 

The restraint of forms is equally intended to pro« 
tect the one party against the arts and encroach« 
ments of the other, and to guide and direct the judge 
in giving a considerate and impartial decision. 

The forms prescribed for calling 4 party inte 
court, are such as to insure him of due notice on 
the one hand, and to certify the judge on the other, 
that due notice has been given to him; and after 
he has appeared, the forms preclude the judge from 
pronouncing against him, be the evidence ever so 
strong, until he has an opportunity of being fully 
heard. 

An alteration therefore of the forms of procedure, 
may prove a change of the law itself; and to abolith 
forms would be to reduce the law under the will and 
power of the judge. It would even be dangerous 
to make great alterations, as all the consequences 
could not well be foreseen; and therefore it is 
with much hesitation, that I submit to your lord- 
fhip some of those to be here proposed, but 
others appear to atise so naturally out of things 
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in their present state, that they must generally be al- 
lowed to be safe changes, and for the better, though 
unfortunately opposed by the interests of some of 
the members of court. In the outer-bouse proceed- 
ings, the representing days, are as strictly in ob- 
servance as the reclaiming days are in the inner- 
Bouse. But a salutary regulation takes effect in the 
inner house, that has no place in the outer. Only one 
re: 1 iming bill or petition can be received against an 
interlocutor of the court. This is establifhed in ten 
lines, by the act of sederunt, November 26th 1718; 
and a similar act prohibiting more than one ree 
presentation would have the happiest effect *. 

Such a regulation would, it is true, affect the in- 
terests of many respectable members of court. To 
the clerks of co.:t, it would thorten the deagth of 
extract ; to the clerk’s afsistants, it would much lef- 


* For the information of readers in foreign parts it may he pro 
per here to observe,’that the court of se/sion is the supreme court for 
determining all civil causes, those respecting revenue matters alone 
excepted, in Scotland. It consists of a president, and fourteen ordina- 
ry members, commonly called dords of s¢..ion. For dispatch, the 
businefs that comes before this court is separated into two depart- 
ments ; in one of which each judge acts separately, and decides as an in- 
dividual. ‘In the other, the court acts in it’ corporate capacity, as 
a court of review of © cir sentences individually given. 

When the judges act as individuals, they officiate in a large open 
hall, which is called the outer house, in which, as there are erected 
three triburals, three judges officiate at once ;—the whole court 
except the president taking this businefs in rotation. A judge offi- 
ciating in this capacity is calledthe /ord ordinary. From his decision 
an appeal lies to the court in its corporate capacity; which from its 
sitting in an inner chamber is called the inner-bouse. From the de- 
cisions of this last court, lies an appeal to the house of peers, Edit. 
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sen the number of borrowings; and above all, it 
would diminifh the fees of the lord’s clerks. Buta 
suitable compensation might be made to these use- 
ful descriptions of men, by raising their other emo- 
luments in proportion to the lofs; and thus one 
great source of undue delay and expence would be 
fhut up. 

Another prevailing grievance arises from the bro- 
card or maxim, guod stutim liquidari potest pro jam 
liquido habetur. An illiquid or unvouched counter- 
claim is an unfailing source of almost endlefs 
delays. But such a claim is so rooted in the forms 
and substance of our proceedings, that it might be 
dangerous at once to tear it up. In place of entire. 
ly rejecting such counter-claims, and decerning 
a defender to pay, without regard to them, (lea- 
ving him to seek relief afterwards by a counter ac- 
tion,) it might perhaps be more expedient, to al. 
low him to insist upon his counter-claim in the u- 
sual way, unlefs the pursuer fhould offer to find 
sufficient caution, enacted in the books of court, for 
payment of any sum that fhall be decerned for 
in the course of any counter-action that may be 
brought by the defender within a limited time, for 
example four months. Where a pursuer is unable 
to find good-caution, he must submit to the hard- 
fhip of having his cause delayed. But in case 
he offers caution, and if the supreme court has no 
power to accept or enforce the offer, the object is of 
such importance, that an act of parliament ought 
to be obtained. 
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The delays in the bill chamber, are to be ascri- 
bed partly to claims of the above nature, and part- 
ly to other causes: but these and other causes of 
delay fhall be the subject of future letters. I have 
the honour to be, tg. LENTULUs. 


To a Youne Lapy on THE Stupy or NaTuRAL 
History. 


For the Bee. 


a ‘ 
My Dear ALATHEA, L 18. 


DO not wonder at your being delighted with 
the examination, (for I will not insult you with 
saying the sight,) of Mr Weir’s museum, and the 
collection of the generous hermit of Morning-side ; 
and I am pleased with your withing to be directed 
in a course of reading and observation with respect 
to the charming study of nature. 

With a view to fan the flame of science that has 
been kindled in your mind, you may begin with reading 
the little collection of extracts on natural history by 
Robert Heron, lately publifhed. From that you 
may go to the pafsages in lord Kaims’s Sket. 
ches that more particularly relate to your purpose ; 
and you may read his art of thinking, which 
was written for the use of his own family. 

From thence you may take in hand Mr Smellie’s 
excellent Philosophy of Natural History; and by 
way of touching your subject, and practicing your 
French at the same time, you may read the specta- 
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cle de la nature, and such of the prefaces of Buffon, 
as your parents may think proper for your peru- 
sal. 

As some of the contemplations de la nature, of Mz 
Bonnet, have in them nothing that is very deep or 
fanciful, but much that warms the mind to piety 
and virtue inthe view of the works of the Creator 
of the universe, these you may read with great 
Satisfaction and wich a beneficial effect. 

Having thus obtained an apprehension of the no- 
ble scope of natural history, with regard to religion 
and morals, youyimay then enter gradually into the 
detail of whatever branch of that immense study you 
fhall happen decidedly to prefer. If birds attract 
your choice, you have Smellie’s translation of 
Buffon’s Ornithology ; or you may read it with great 
advantage to your French excercises in the original, 
as the count de Buffon is not lefs eminent for his 


eloquence than his learning. The quotations or refe- 


ferences in the margin will lead you always easily 
to the further and more minute examination of any 
p«rticular subject : as for example if you with to en- 
ter into the detail of singing birds, or birds suppo- 
sed to be of pafsage from one country to another, 
you can read Mr Barrington on these subjects, in 
the Philosophical Transactions of London, and Mr 
Pennant in his British Zoology, a book likewise 
which in its whole tifsue will deserve your com- 
plete perusal when you have once, by means of Mr 
Kerr’s translation of the Linnean system, made your- 
self fully acquaintad with the method of distinguifh- 
VOL.xvi. NW 
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ing and recognising the different clafses, kinds, and 
species of animals and vegetables. 

If the strange habits and peculiarities of the cuce 
kow fhould excite your curiosity of further know- 
ledge, you can follow out this interesting research in 
a paper publithed in the Philosophical Transactions 
of London,jby Mr John Hunter ; and so on in every 
particular that may seize on your laudable curiosi- 
ty in any of the numerous departments of natural 
history. 

But in vain have learned and ingenious authors 
written ; and uselefsly does nature display her vari- 
ous wonders, if we ourselves learn not to explore the 
particulars with our own eyes, and by the help of 
our own acquired ingenuity and natural sagacitr. 
Without these, we fhall learn the wonders, beauties, 
and curious circumstances of nature, merely as 
school boys learn their lefsons by rote, or as we ac- 
quire the rules of arithmetic without its scientific 
principles. 

You must learn therefore, my dear Alathea, by 
degrees to grope a way for yourself in the delightful 
wildernefs of nature, to lay things together proper- 
ly in your mind, and to draw the results that will 
not only establifh in your memory the principles 
of science, but will teach you at the same time to 
coilect the elements of .urther attainment. 

It is for this reason that I wifh and exhort you 
to search and think for yourself in the contempla- 
tion of nature, after you have got hold of the proper 
clues to lead you through ber lubyrinths, rather than 
to go or be led continually in the trammels of 











a. 
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systems, let the intention or explanation of such 
systems be ever so good or correct. 

No pursuit can be truly endeared to us in which 
we do not employ the energy of our understanding, 
and satisfy our curiosity by our own particular in- 
vestigation and minute examination ; to the want of 
which I impute all that listlefsnefs and carelefsnefs 
in the prosecution of rational curiosity which is so 
notorious and so cruelly prevalent in common so- 
ciety ; and which can only be removed by choosing 
some one particular branch of knowledge in which 
we with to excel, and setting ourselves seriously 
and vigurously to examine every thing relating to 
it, that either comes in our way accidentally, or that 
we can by any means judiciously and properly ob- 
tain. 

An attentive and inquisitive mind often derives 
very important instruction from appearances and 
events which the generality of mankind regard as 
trivial and insignificant. 

Even the great Sir Isaac Newton, of whom the 
marquis de /’ Hopital, one of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of the age in which he lived, said, does Mr 
Newton eat, or drink, or sleep, like other men? I re= 
present him to myself as a celestial gentus entirely 
disengaged from matter ; even this wonderful man, 
my dear Alathea, confefsed to his most intimate 
friends, what | believe to have been as authentic, as 
it is supereminently modest and unafsumiag: 
** That for his own part he was sensible that whate- 
ver he had done worth notice, was owing to a pati- 
ence of thought, rather than any extraordinary sa- 
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gacity with which he was endowed above other men! 
1 keep, (said he,) my subject constantly before me, 
and wait patiently till the first dawnings open slow. 
hy by little and little into a full and clear light.” 

What an encouragement is here to. the attentive 
and inquisitive mind, and how much ought we to 
rub\up our faculties in youth that they grow not 
rusty: 

Lord Bacon, ‘‘ that prophet of science which New- 
ton was born to reveal,” reprehended those who upon 
a weak conceit of sobriety, or ill applied moderati- 
Gn, thought or maintained that one can search too 
far or be too well studied in the book of God’s 
word, or in the book of God’s works. Rather (said 
he,) let men awake themselves and chearfully en- 
deavour and pursue an endlefs progrefs and profici- 
ency in both ; only det them beware lest they apply 
knowledge to pride, not to charity ; to ostentation, not 
fo use. ‘* That a superficial taste of learning and 
philosophy may perchunce incline the mind to Athe- 
ism or irreligion ; but 2 full draught thereof bring- 
eth the soul back again to religion: ‘* That in the 
entrance of philosophy in the history of nature, when 
the second causes most obvious to‘ the senses offer 
themselves to the mind, we are apt to cleave unto 
them, and dwell too much upon them, so as to for. 
get what is superior and intelligent in nature. But 
when we pafs farther, and behold the dependency, 
continuation, and confederacy of causes, and the 
works of providence, then, according to the allego- 
ry of the poets, we easily believe that the highest 
link of nature’s chain must needs be tied to the 
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foot of Jupiter’s chai: o1 perceive, * hat philoso. 
phy, like Facob’s vision, discovers to us a ladder 
whose top reaches to the footstool of the throne of 
God.” 

Now by confining yourself, my dear Alathea, to 
some one favourite pursuit, as that of some branch 
of natural history, as you now seem disposed, you 
may avoid that flimsy state of knowledge, which is so 
dangerous a thing, and has been so emphatically as 
well as morally sung by our famous Englifh poet of 
Twickenham. 

As examples of the benefit to be derived from aa 
attentive observation of appearances in nature, that 
at first sight might be regarded as trivial and in- 
significant, I fhall mention a few for your amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

But before I open this little budget, I must ob- 
serve that in the whole history of human science, 
you will find scarce any valuable discovery owing 
to theory or analogy, and almost every useful art or 
science owing to patient observation, repeated expe. 
Timent, and comparison. 

As a signal proof of this, reflect for a moment 
that Greece and Italy in their utmost glory of re- 
finement were ignorant that water in pipes rose to its 
level ; and from the want of this knowledge were 
forced to supply their cities with water by means 
of immense aqueducts, carried in many cases acrofs 
fivers and mountains at an incredible expence *. 


*® There are reasons to believe that they were not so totally unac~ 
quainted with the art of making water run in pipes as the ingenious 
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That though they were acquainted with the attrac- 
tive power and polarity of iron, and the magnet or 
loadstone, yet they knew not of its application to 
the purposes of geography or navigation. 

That though they were almost perfect in sculp- 
ture and engraving, they never thought of printing 
by types or coper plates; and though pofsefsed of 
magnifying gems and christals for their theatres, 
they never thought of combining these convex 
gems, and christals, to form a common ope- 
ra glafs; all which must evidently be imputed 
to the want of that turn for observation and experi- 
ment, for which Europe is chiefly indebted to the 
two great Bacons of England, who stand among 
the philosophers of the world like the two great 
giants at Guildhall among the common council men 
of London ! 

As water descending through an inclined tube, or 
a tube bent in any manner, will spout up through 
a@ perpendicular apperture, nearly to the same 
height with the level of the water in the vefsel or 
reservoir from whence the tube comes, sothe ancient 
Romans applied this principle to jet d’eaus in their 
gardens, but not to the more useful purpose of 
bringing water in pipes from the fountain head. 

This was accomplifhed afterwards by mere plod- 
ding mechanics, and not by the students of Plato; 
Aristotle, or Archimedes. 

To be continued. 


cifsertator here insinuates. But he has probably not thought it worth 
while to stop to mark the exceptions. Edit. 
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Ee REE AISLE! Oe Oe 
HINTS RELATING TO CHIVALRY. 
For the Bee. 


Continued from p. 240. 
The education of a knight. 


Havine said thus much on the origin and charac. 
teristics of chivalry, it may be proper now to take 
a view of the education which fitted the competi- 
tors for chivalry, and to mark the gradual steps by 


which they arrvied at that high dignity. 

As soon as the person destined for knighthood 
was seven years of age, he was taken from the care 
of women, and put under the tuition of men. A 
masculine and robust education prepared him ear. 
ly for the toils of war, a profefsion the same as that 
of chivalry. The courts of princes, and the castles 
of the Barons, were always open schools, where the 
young nobility learned the first rudiments of that 
ptofefsion which they meant to follow. 

The first place which these young people enjoyed 
was that of page; net in the sense this word has now 
adays, for these were of a very inferior rank. The 
office of the page was the ordinary service of domes. 
tics near the person of their master and mistrefs ; 
they accompanied them to the chace, and likewise 
on their journies, in their visits and walks, went 
their mefsages, and even served them at table, and 
filled their cups for them to drink. The first lef- 
son they were taug!it regarded chiefly the love of 
God, and of the Jaaies; that is to say, of religion and 
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gallantry. The precepts of religion left in the bot- 
tom of their breasts, a veneration for sacred things 
which sooner or later, totally pervaded them; the 
precepts of love spread, in their intercourse with 
the ladies, that respectful regard which so re- 
markably characterised them. The instructions 
which these young people received with regard to 
decency to their morals and virtue, were continu- 
ally taught by the example of the ladies and knights. 
The generous care which these noblemen took to 
educate such a number of young men born in indie 
‘ gence, turned out to their advantage, in procuring 
for them faithful vafsals. Besides this, they em- 
ployed the young nobility with advantage about 
their own persons. The tyes which a long and con- 
tinued habit of living together could not fail of for- 
ming between them, being doubly bound by grati- 
tude and kindnefs become indifsoluble. The chil- 
dren were always ready to add new favours to those 
of their father, while the others always ready to re- 
quit them, by the most important services, seconded 
all the interprises of their benefactor. They were 
likewise taught to respect the institution of 
chivalry, and to revere in the knights those virtues 
which had raised them to that high dignity. By 
this means the service they performed was ennobled 
in their eyes : to serve them, was to serve the 
whole members of chivalry. The games also, which 
made a part of their amusement, contributed to their 
instruction. The natural desire of their age of 
imitating every thing they saw persons of a more 
advanced age do, induced them to throw the quoit 
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and the javelin, and perform the other exercises. 
Thus they received a foretaste of the different kinds 
of tournaments, and began to form themselves to the 
noble exercises of equerries and knights. In fhort 
this emulation, so necefsary in all ages and states, 
increased more and. more every day, whether through 
an ambition of going into the service ef some other 
knight of a higher dignity, or of a greater reputa- 
tion, or through the desire of rising to the rank 
of equerry in the house of the lady or lord whom 
they served ; for this was usually the last step which 
conducted to knighthood. 

But before pafsing from the state of page to 
that of equerry, relegion had introduced a ceremciuy, 
the end of which was to instruct the young men in 
the use they ought to make of the sword, which was 
then for the first time put into their hands. The 
young gentleman was presented at the altar by his 
father and mother, who each held a wax taper in 
their hands. The officiating priest then took from 
the top of the altar a sword, over which having 
said several blefsings, he bound it to the young per- 
son’s side, who trom that time continued to wear it. 

These courts and castles were excellent schools of 
courtesy, politenefs, and other virtues, not only for 
the pages and equerries, but also for young ladies. 
There they were early instructed in the most efsen- 
tial duties they would have to perform. There they 
cultivated and brought to perfection, those graces 
and tender sentiments with which nature seems to have 
formed them. They, by their attention, gained the 
esteem of the different knights who arrived in the 
castle ; they took off their armour at their return 
from tournaments, and warlike expeditions, The la- 
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dies destined to have for their hufbands the knights 
who lived in the same house where they were edu- 
cated, would not fail to make themselves agreeable by 
the care and services, and attention they paid them. 

They learned to pay one day or other to their 
hufband those services which a warrior, distinguifh- 
ed by valour, could expect from a tender and gene- 
rous wife, and prepared the most agreeable recom- 
pence and rest from their toils. Affection inspired 
them with the desire of being the first to wipe away 
the dust and blood with which they were covered 
for the glory of the ladies: 

In the new office of equerry, the young men, ap- 
proaching by degrees nearer and nearer the person 
of their lord or lady, being admitted with more con- 
fidence and familiarity to their intertainments and 
afsemblings, could still better profit by the mo- 
dels on which they were to form themselves, 
They paid more attention to gaining the favour 
of their masters, in seeking opportunities of plea- 
sing strangers, and other persons of which the 
court was formed, and in paying to the knights and 
equerries of other countries their proper honours. 
In fhort, they redoubled their efforts to make them~ 
selves appear to the best advantage. 

The equerries were divided into several clafses, 
according t« their employments, e. q. the equerry 
who attended the person of his master or mistrefs, 
which was the most honourable; the chamberlain, 
and several others. 

Other equerries had the care of preparing the table; 
they carried the meat of each course, and paid an un- 
remitting at’ention so that every thing might be 
right; they then geys the guests water to wath 
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themselves after the repast, and afterwards disposed 
every thing properly for the ball that was to fol- 
low, at which they danced with the ladies of high 
rank ; they then served the spices, confections, wine 
and other things, which always concluded these inter- 
tainments. 

From this service, which was only the prelude to 
another which required more strength, agility, and 
fkill, they went to that of the stable; this consis- 
ted of the care of the horses, which could not but be 
a noble employment in the hands of a warlike no- 
bility, who always fought on horseback. Able e- 
querries broke the horses for war, and had under 
them younger ones whom they caused to exercise 
them. Other equerries kept the arms of their mas- 
ters always fit for use and burnifoed. Whenever 
the master mounted, equerries hastened to afsist 
him, holding his stirrup; others brought the diffe- 
rent pieces of his armour, offensive and defensive ; 
and all had their part of the body toarm. It was 
an art which demanded great attention, as the life of 
their master depended upon his armour being pro- 
perly put on. It required a great deal of addrefs 
and agility to match and fit the joints of a cuirafse, 
and the other pieces of armour properly ; and to 
place and brace the helmet on the head, and to fas- 
ten the visier expertly and exactly. When the 
knight had mounted ‘he great horse, and had enter- 
ed on an engagement, every equerry remained be- 
hind his master, in some fhape an idle spectator of 
the combat ; but while he was idle in one respect, he 
was not so in anot er; and his looking on, if useful 
for the preservation of the master, was equally in. 
structive to the servant, Every equerry was atten- 
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tive to all the motions of his master, to give him in 
case of accident, new arms to retaliate the blows he had 
received from his adversary, to relieve him and give 
him a frefh horse ; while the equerry of him whohadthe 
advantage seconded by all the means which his addrefs, 
valour, and zeal suggested, keeping always within 
the bounds of the defensive, afsisted him in making 
such use of his advantage, as would gain a complete 
victory. It was to the equerries also that the knights 
in the heat of the engagement, entrusted the priso- 
ners they had made. This sight was a lively lef- 
son of addrefs and courage, which continually fhew- 
ed the young warrior new means of defending him- 
self, and of making himself superior to his enemy, 
and gave him an opportunity of trying his valour, and 
of knowing whether or not he was capable of induring 
so great toil and labour. Thus the youth, weak and 
unexperienced, was not exposed to bear the fatigues 
of war, without having learned long before, whether 
his strength and abilities were sufficient for it. Eut 
the equerry did not all at once step from a peaceful 
service to the perils of war. The courts and castles 
were schools where they always continued to bring up 
the young men for the defence of the state. Military 
games had long been strengthening and preparing them 
for the tournaents, those images of war, kept up in 
courts of the barons, which were by an useful po- 
licy converted to the amusement of the knights, 
when their arms were engaged on no serious occasi- 
on. The presence of the ladiés, who made it an a- 
musement to afsist at these games, animated those 
who withed to distinguifh themselves there. 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 





For the Bee. 
Sze how th’ industrious bee doth every hour, 
Still wing its airy way, 
Culling the choicest sweets of May, 
With anxious care from every opening flow’r. 







And like the Bee we fhould our time employ, 
For youth doth wear away ; 
And beauty must decay, © 

But wisdom’s bloiso:ns time will ne’er destroy 
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Moon.icat: 


Lo’ from her azure heaven the queen of night 
Sheds on its dufky brow her silver light ; 
Whilst on the yellow thade it softly sleeps, 
Her court within, an elfin spirit keeps ; 

Here, lull’d by murmurs of the silver stream, 
May feed bright fancy on her golden dream; 
Here contemplation seeks truth’s hidden lore, 
Or beauty’s breast its tender wifhes pour ; 
Here, may devotion wake her solemn lyre, 
And mount to heav’n on rapture’s wing of fire. 
But fhould this scene, sorichly dight, allure 
Licentious folly from her haunts impure ; 
Should here revenge, that fiend without controul, 
Brood o’er the sullen purpose of his soul, 

Then horror-struck, the rays would quit their dell, 
While the refulgent moon eclipses at their spell. 




























A new-YEAR’s WISH 


Accert, my dear Chive, trom Martha, thy friend, 
Each with that can friendfhip endear: 

May the bounty of heaven propitiously send 
Long health—and a happy new year— 







May every enjoyment which prudence allows, 

Thy life long continue to blefs; 
May love and esteem weave a wreath for thy brews, 
And beauty be crown’d with succefs. 







hiterary olla. No. 1x. 


Lirerary Oura. No. rx. 
For the Bee. 


On THe CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN. 

Many years ago, on the death of a respectable country 
gentleman of large estate, I found myself remembered 
by him in his will with a small legacy for a mourning 
ring, and a collection of clafsical books’; which last I par- 
ticularly valued on account of many of them having slips 
of paper in them with judicious original remarks, not at 
all in the manner of an author, but in the plain unaffected 
manner of genteel conversation. 

Among other detached little pieces I found the follow- 
ing remarks on the indiscriminate appellation of Gentle. 
man, which from some circumstances 1 believe to have 
been written soon after the peace of Paris, when, by an 
immense and sudden influx of wealth, gentlemen, proper- 
ly so called, were thrown a good deal, and somewhat dis- 
agreeably, into the back ground of opulent society. 

It is so genuine a transcript of character, and so des- 
criptive of the feelings attending a new era in Britain, 
that I thqught it would be a delicate morsel for the 
Bee. 

Go then busy Bee! Go, and carry it on your thighs to 
the uttermost limits of the rational world. Go, and tell 
every choice spirit on your coursé that there is a little 
spot of earth not far from the frozen regions of the pole, 
where yahoos begin to learn, not only not to say the 
thing that is not; but beldly to say the thing that is. 
And give them, oh! give them to hope, that the time may 
come when it fhall not be the only deliberation of the 
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virtuous Houynhnms whether it would not be better that 
they were exterminated from the face of the Globe. 


















Nam propria Telluris berum natura neque illum, nec me, 


nec quemquam natutt, 











“ In this active and busy age, where every one is expec 
ted to act a part, there is a clafs of men who formerly 
ad great sway in the direction of public affairs, but seem 
now to be fallen into general contempt, and appear fitted 
only to minister to the avarice and luxury of those whom 
heretofore they’ looked upon as greatly their inferiors. 

“Tt will readily be perceived that the land proprietors 
are those I mean to treat of. Io these and their unoce 
cupied descendents, the epithet of gent/eman was formerly 
only applied ; now-a-days we have not only gentlemen 
of the law, of physic, of divinity, and trade, (whose pro- 
fefsions seem to be entitled tu it,) but the appellation is 
surely abused and prostituted when applied to some low- 
er orders ; and evidently so, when bestowed upon an im- 
pudent varlet out of livery, who forsooth is dignified with’ 
the appellation of gentleman, though perhaps it is bestow- 
ed with great impropriety even upon his master. 

“ Though the profefsion of divinity is most honourable 
and respectable, when the profefsors of it behave ia a 
suitable und becoming manner, yet it does not appear to 
me that they ought to affect the appellation of gentlemen 
The idea of the sphere they act in, imprefses one with 
the notion of some characteristic epithet, lefs worldly, and 
more suitable to their profefsion ; and surely those who 
affect it, as conceiving it attached to theirprofefsion, though 
of low birth, and illiberal education, most certainly dis- 
grace it, and bring themselves into contempt, by which 
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means the profefsion itself is liable to suffer though unde- 


servedly. ' 
“ Though I have described the land proprietor as unoc- 


cupied, yet I would not be understood to mean that he 
fhould be so: far fromit; every man in his station ought 
to be employed; and it is encumbent upon him to act in 
his sphere, for the good of society. The question is how 
@ mere country gentleman can employ himself properly ? 
Tc be sure very many do not, but on the contra- 
ry mifspend their time, and waste their fortunes, in frivo- 
lous, and often in vicious pursuits. But are there no in- 
mocent amusements, no rational occupations to be found in a 
country life? Are these confined to courts and great ci- 
ties only, where there is a constant bustle and struggle to 
get wealth and power, and the as constant a vying with 
each other, how to difsipate and waste, what indeed, has 
often been acqui:ed by unwarran:avle means. 

“ Have ra: nal crea'ures, or as the king of Prufsia de- 
fines them, rather reasoning anima/s, nothing else to do here, 
but to amafs wealth, for their profligate giddy heirs to 
throw away ? 

‘“* But who then is the gentleman properly to be called 
so? The foundation of gentility no doubt, is to be al- 
lowed to consist in a great measure in wealth, and con- 
tentment. Ifa moderate estate has been transmitted by 
ancestors who could say they came fairly and honestly by 
it, and looking round them, could see much greater o- 
pulence without envy, because they beheld much greater 
numbers in a far ioferior situation, and so could say it 
is enough, and more perhaps, than falls to my fhare, if 
every one had iis due, therefore I will spare as I ought 
to some who deserve, but who have been denied the gifts 
© fortune ; more has been bestowed upon me, than upon 
many others of superior merit and endowments, so I con- 
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clude that there is a trust reposed in me, to bestow part 
upon others who stand in need of my afsistance. Gene- 
rosity seems to be the main characteristic of a gentleman, 
and generous in the old Roman language corresponds to 
what we mean by that term. 

I would not be understood to mean however that the 
person who has had a competent estate transmitted to 
him, is in all events to rest satisfied with it, and never 
attempt to rise to a superior degree of rank and wealth. 
By no means : let every man try his talents and abilities, 
and if he continues to carry true gentility along with him, 
the more wealth he acquires. the more influence he has 
in the management of public affairs, or in the distribution 
of justice &c. the more his friends and country will feel 
the happy effects of his generous and disinterested beha- 
viour in whatever sphere he acts. Bat many pe*sons 
of good fortunes, and not destitute of merit, have not ta- 
lents: for bigher stations: it is well it is so, otherwise 
there would be too many candidates for high offices; and 
it would be weli if those who aspire tothem, would 
first well weigh and consider their abilities before they 
did attempt to aspire to them. 

But are inferior talents, and those who are willing to 
submit tobe geverned, to be quite despised and neglected ? 
I imagine that no state can ever have the happinefs of 
good and able rulers, unlefs a sufficient number of those 
who are to ve governed, can make it appear that they 
¢ ju tly and well governed ; many su h there 


deserve io b 


are, it is to hoped, in this couniry especially, and yet 
it is to be lamentcd how few know how to afsert the pri- 


vilege of thei: birthright upon preper occasions ; hence 


the abuse of power in those who take the lead and of cla- 
mour by those of inferior ranks agains: things that are at 


least inciZerent, while measures of a real destructive ten 
dency ate overlooked. 


YOR. XVI, 





hints on domestic economy. 


HINTS ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


From an OLD TrRapesMAN TO Younc Ones. 


LettTer 1. 


Gentiemen, I took the liberty to addrefs you on the 
score of punctuality, the necefsity of which, to give you 
proper establifhment in trade, none of you wili hope doubt; 
for ifyou in one instanceallow yourselves to grow remifs in 
this refpect, you will seldom be able to regain the cha- 
racter you have lost. Men in trade have much confidence 
in each other, though without that implicit trust which 
subsists only among intimate friends; for with all their 
confidence, they are not without a proper degree of ti- 
midity and suspicion. To be suspected is very mortify- 
ing; but to be justly suspected, you will find to be still 
more disagreeable. After you have deceived a man once, 
which is by no means difficult, you will not find it easy 
to deceive him a second me. When you have deceived 
a man you are cunnected with, although in a very incon- 
siderable matter, you alarm his jealousy, and from that mo- 
ment make him watciful, cautious, and sullen towards you. 

I believe there is no occupation, profefsion, or calling, 
followed by men, in which we find more instances of mu- 
tual confidence and real friendfhip than among traders. 
I have seen and known by information much of this, and 
I can say with confidence, that no young tradesman who 
pursues the system of probity and punctuality, will fail 
of meeting with public and private afsistance and encou- 
ragement. 

But to come to the second subject of my advice to you, 
which is this, “ Learn to see the proper value of mo 


ney: 
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To acquire money, and live comfortably, is the first 
and most natural with of all young tradesmen; for this 
plain reason, that there is no living comfortably without 
money: But it unfortunately happens, that many do not 
know what they themselves desire. To live comfortably is 
an easy matter. A little money will suffice for this purpose ; 
but many understand comfortably to mean luxuriously or 
splendidly: ‘The moment they affix this meaning to the 
word comfortably, their good principles receive a fhock, 
and we find them deviating by little and little from the 
generosity of their character. The first thing a man 
does who is ambitious of great wealth, is to launch out 
into more businefses than one. One businefs, however 
has generally been found sufficient for one man; of more 
he must have but a superficial knowledge, and lays him- 
self open to deceit and disappointment. Difsatisfied men 
seldom succeed in anything. They are nét contented with 
the fair profits of trade, and consequently will form secret 
fraudulent schemes for increasing those profits; schemes 
which perhaps may, in some cases, never be detected, but 
more frequently are detected to the fhame, confusion, and 
ruin of the unhappy contriver. 

Be always then content with small profits of your trade. 
Do not fix your eyes too eagerly on the great fortunes 
which have been made in London. There is nothing, it 
is true, in your case different from that of those men, 
when they were like you young and not provided for. But 
you are to consider, that you may perhaps be of a busi- 
hefs in which few fortunes everwere made. \Snch trades we 
know there ate; and if you know this to be the case, 


you will be the lefs anxious to amafs more money than 


your businefs can bring. Nor, when you look at men 
who have risen to gredt fortusies, are you always to sup- 
pose that they have acquired ‘such fortunes by the most 
creditable means, 
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This, alas! is not always the case. It is no reproach 
for an honest, industrious, and wcalthy man, to be told 
that he was once a footman ; but some of nearly this des- 
cription, who have amafsed riches, had better continu- 


ed footmen still. In a word, esteem no man for his 
wealth, unlefs you know that that wealth has been acqui- 
red in the smooth way of fair profit, honour, and punctu- 
ality ; and is so used as to add dignity to the pofsefsor. 
To gain riches honourably, and empluy them usefully, is 
a great merit. Merely to pofsefs riches, and to pride 
yourself on them, is the most disgraceful instance of 


meannefs. 
Learn then, I say, the proper value of money. It will 


make you happy while you use it well; and a very little 
will be requisite for the purpose even of elegant life ; 
much lefs than you imagine, unlefs you think it necefsary 
to become the ape of men of fathion and extravagance. 
But perhaps I wrong many of you, in supposing that you 
would become imitators of those whose example is the 
bane of*society ; or that you would ever desire to have 
more wealth than could be accounted for on principles of 
the strictest honour and generosity. 

In the following pages, I mean to dilate more fully on 
the subject of luxury as applicable to young trades- 


men. 
To be continued. 


AccounT OF THE BREED oF CaRNWATH HorsES, FROM Mg 
Uxe’s Hisrory or RutTwercten AND Kicsripe. 


*¢ Tue horses are mostly for the draught, and are deser- 
vedly esteemed the best, for that purpose, in Europe. 
They are generally of the Lanark and Carnwath breed, 
which was introduced into the county more than a cen- 
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tury ago. It is said, that one of the predecefsors of the 
present duke of Hamilton, brought with him to Scotland 
six coach horses, originally from Flanders, and sent them 
to Strathaven, the castle of which was, at that time, ha- 
bitable. ‘The horses were all stallions, of a black colour, 
and remarkably handsome. The farmers in the neighbour- 
hood, .readily embracing the favourable opportunity, crof- 
sed this foreign breed with the common Scotch kind, and 
thereby procured a breed superior to either. From this, 
a strong and hardy race of horses was soon spread through 
the country, but in many places, owing to neglect, was 
left to degenerate. By want of proper attention, we of- 
ten let slip the most favourable opportunities of improve- 
ment, and suffer unmanly indolence to deprive us of 
many blefsings we might otherwise enjoy. A high de- 
gree of merit, however, is due to the farmers in the up= 
per part of the county, for their unremitting endeavours 
to improve this excellent breed, They pay strict atten- 
tion to every circumstance respecting the cvlour, the 
softnefs and hardnefs of the hair ; length of the body, neck, 
and legs; but chiefly to the fhape of the back, breast, 
and fhoulders of their breeders, No inducement what- 
ever can lead them to encourage the breed of a horse 
that is not pofsefsed of the best qualities. Previdence 
commonly favours the attentive and the diligent. Their 
laudable attempts have proved to be succefsful; and 
Britain is now reaping the merited fruits of their well 
directed care. Every farm, almost, through the extent 
of several parifhes, supports 6, or at least 4 mares, the 
half of which are allowed, annually, to foal. The colts * 
are mostly sold at the fairs of Lanark and Carawath, 
and bring to the owners from 51, to 20l. each. They 


* The colts, when a year old, are called tomontals, a provincial 


contraction for twelveemonth old, 
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are generally purchased by farmers from the counties of 
Renfrew and Ayr, where they are trained for the draught, 
till they are about five years old: they are then sold at 
the fairs of Rutherglen and Glasgow, from 251, to 35l. 
each; from thence they are taken to the Lothians, 
England, &c. where they excel in the plough, the cart, 
and the waggon.” 

The latter part of this afsertion is well supported by 
the following curious facts, extracted from the same 
work which exhibit proofs of a degree of exertion by 
this useful animal that is perhaps unequalled in any part 
of the world: 

“ The coal works carried on at Stonelaw, by Major 
John Spens, are of long standing. There is no account 
when coals were at first wrought in this place. But from the 
number of old wastes the period must be very remote. 
At present about 126 persons are employed in the works. 
The water is raised by a steam engine, which about 1776, 
. was erected by Gabriel Grey, esq. of Scotstoun. The 
coals turned out are of different qualities, but all of them 
are very good. They are sold on the hill at 10d. per 
hutch, weighing 400 Ib. but it commonly exceeds that 
weight ; carriage to Glasgow is qd. so that a cart load of 
three hutches, weighing about thirteen Cwt. is laid down 
in the street for 3s.6d. But two wheeled waggons, con- 
taining six hutches, are commonly used. Some of them 
that lately were occasionally weighed, contained no lefs 
than twenty-six Cwt. of soft coal ; which, however, is 
specifically heavier than hard coal. The empty waggon 
generally weighs about eight Cwt and an half. It is com- 
monly two feet in depth; three and an half in breadth ; 
and five and an half in length ; the wheels are four & two 
thirds feet in height. The whole amounting to about 
thirty-four Cwt. and an half is drawn by a single horse, 
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which goes to Glasgow three times a-day. Glasgow is 
distant from Stonelaw three miles and an half. Such heavy 
draughts, drawn by one horse, even for a greater length 
of road, is not unfrequent in this country. The horses 


employed are of the Lanarkfhire breed.” Their superior 


excellency, after the above .mentioned exertion of the 
strength, to which they are daily accustomed, need not be 
called in question. 





INDEX INDICATORIUS. 

** TuE following is entitled, the language of experience and years, to 
young persons,” signed a hammer man. It contains such a mixture of 
good and bad as exhibits a very unusual appearance. The hand 
writing and the orthography seem to indicate that it is written by a 
young person. If so, and if it be not purloined from some other per- 
formance, the writer fhould get somebody to revise his pieces. It is 
written as printed. 

In rosy joyous youth ere yet we tread the 

Circle round of earth’s vain frivlous joy ; ere yet 
We felt how cozning is the scene, 

And hollow ; all of pure congenial blifs, to souls— 
How beats the gay deluded heart, how fond 

Their ardours tor the glittering toy ; 

In superficial glare all radiant are 

And treacherous, Man looks back on all 

‘The gewgaw scene and earthly pursuit with a sickning 
Loathing soul, as an illusion great and fancys dream, 
That in the barren wilds and wastes of life 

Hath driven him out to roam disconsolate, 

Far from the path of joy sincere and pure, 

And now in disappointment dire they roam. 

Two other verses, or stanzas, or what you please to call them, of 
the same kind follow, which are here omitted. 

A Silly Leither gives a very strong representation of the inconve- 
niences to which the traders are subjected by the board of customs. 
He says “* You will find the merchant paying duty for weight that the 
purchaser will not receive, and the inferior officer trembling lest it 
fhould be too much.” “* No allowance (he says) is there given for the 
ignorance ofa merchant; and when redrefs is applied for, it is a board 
of justice into whose gloomy mansions mercy dare not enter.” And sv 
on. 
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Vague language of this sort can never tend to any good purpose. 
If grievances of the kind here alleged did prevail to the extent in- 
sinuated, doubtlefs they would have been complained of in another 
manner. In the execution of an extensive businefs, where many men 
of different talents and dispositions of mind must be invested with 
power to a certain extent, it is impofsible to prevent abuses of every 
sort ; but wherever they do prevail so generally as to become a mat- 
ter of serious evil, a distinct specific representation of facts that can 
be fully authenticated by evidence, without exaggeration or declama- 
tory insinuations, will always be so much att-nded to in this nation, 
when brought forward by such a body of respectable men as fhal 
fhow that the evil is generally felt, will of necefsity command so much 
attention as to cause any board in the nation correct their errors ; 
but ill sounded clamours. arising from accidental disappointments by 
sanguine ucn, ought ever io be discouraged by the judicious, because 
it tends to diminish the weight of sober serious representations when- 
ever they fhall become necefsary. This correspondent (and probably 
many others) seems to have imagined that because the Editor ot this 
misceilany has pvinted out some evils in the executive department of 
this country, which he thinks ought to be corrected, as retarding the 
prosperity and diminifhing the energy oi the nation, that therefore he 
will be disposed to lend a willing ear to every groundlefs clamour 
that may be raised against the servants of the state. This however, 
is far from being the tase: for in every instance he will, with equal 
firmnefs, support them when right, as oppose them when wrong. It 
is by this conduct alone he can ever hope to claim the attention of the 
public; and whenever he fhall be found to depart from it he will then 


say he deserves to be disregarded. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


THE anonymus efsay on the effects of heat and light on some of the 
important functions in the vegetable economy is received, and will ap- 
pear as soon as conveniency will permit. 

Linnzeus’s method of cutting the snouts of swine, as transmitted by a 
correspondent in Sweden, is thankfully received, and fhall be brought 
forward as soon as an engraving can be got finithed. 

Podlicola will please be informed that the delay of which he com- 
plains has been in some measure unavoidable ; far from intentional, of 
which he would be satisfied were this a place for explanation. The 
Editor hopes svon to be able to gratify his benevolent withes. 





Tbe remaining notes to correspondents deferred till our next. 
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